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THE RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION: A MEDLEY OF 
ARGUMENTS. 


BY FRANK O'HARA. 


rae | has been well said that man is a rational being, be- 
yl cause whenever he wants to do anything he can al- 
ways find a reason for it. In other words, he reaches 
his conclusions first and establishes his premises 
afterwards. This principle is well illustrated in the 
debate concerning the merits and demerits of the proposal to re- 
strict immigration to the United States through the application of 
a literacy test. The proponents of the measure agree in just one 
thing, their demand for the restriction of immigration. But their 
agreement upon this point is so perfect and sincere that they seem 
to be unconscious of the medley of arguments which are brought 
to bear upon their opponents like great siege guns. The opponents 
of restriction are logically in a somewhat better position than their 
adversaries, since they are in possession of the field, but they too 
are often careless of the arguments with which they ward off attack. 

During the last few years there has grown up a sort of gentle- 
man’s agreement according to which the immigration question is 
to be considered an economic one. Individuals will, of course, 
line themselves up for or against restriction according to their 
tastes, but in presenting the arguments for restriction the soft pedal 
will be put on all non-economic considerations. Miss Grace Ab- 
bott drew sparks from the chairman of a Congressional com- 
mittee which was investigating the immigration question last year, 
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when she failed to observe the convention on this point, and hinted 
that much of the demand for a literacy test both inside Congress 
and outside might be traced to religious bigotry in the backs of the 
heads of the people who were making the demand. Mr. Steiner, 
too, strayed somewhat from the reservation when he wrote: “ The 
one institution in America most gravely concerned with the com- 
ing and staying of the immigrant is the Protestant Church. Each 
shipload of people from Southern and Southeastern Europe in- 
creases the already-crowded Roman Catholic parishes, lays founda- 
tions for the perpetuation of the Greek Orthodox Church in the 
United States, and enlarges the tents of Israel whose camps encircle 
the dying churches.”? But then Mr. Steiner was not arguing. He 
was just telling us about it. 

A great many Catholics agree with Mr. Steiner, that immigra- 
tion ought to be restricted, but as a general thing they maintain 
the convention and consider the question an economic one. When 
they do discuss religion they take the stand that although a great 
many of the immigrants are Catholics when they leave Europe, 
very few of them are Catholics when they get to America. In 
other words the great influx of Catholic immigrants does not seem 
materially to affect the Catholic census figures in this country. 
These Catholics are at one with Mr. Steiner as to the conclusion, 
but they differ with him as to the premises. This, however, is not 
an unusual situation when questions of this kind are under dis- 
cussion. 

Besides religion, another question which it was agreed by 
common consent to leave out of the immigration discussion, was 
that of race superiority. Before the present war broke out, it was 
considered a sign of superior intellectuality to assume that one 
race was intrinsically as good as another. Men would stand up 
in public meetings and say that although their forefathers had been 
in America for two hundred and fifty years, they themselves were 
no better than some poor German immigrant who landed only 
yesterday. The Chinese and Japanese—well, that was another 
question, but immigrants ought not to be excluded just because 
they were born in one country rather than in another. Of course, 
where the immigrants break down standards of living they ought 
to be excluded, etc. The convention which requires the suppression 
of the racial superiority argument is pretty well observed, but now 
and then there is a falling away. For example, only last year a 


1The Immigrant Tide, p. 311. 
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professor of sociology published a book in which he hinted that 
our descendants are to be preferred to the descendants of other 
races. This, of course, is a perfectly natural feeling, but under the 
terms of the agreement it ought not to be openly urged, because 
it is not an economic argument. In fairness to the professor, 
however, it must be said that this view was put forward in con- 
junction with a standard of living argument, which is, of course, 
an economic argument in good standing. 

Dr. Hayes (for he is the sociologist in question) wrote: “If 
we should grant that the immigrants are of a stock that is quite as 
good as ours, and that they worthily represent the stock from which 
they spring, still it remains unquestionable that their standard of 
living is lower than ours, and by unrestricted admission of immi- 
grants having such a standard of living we more or less substitute 
them and their offspring for our own unborn children.”? And he 
concludes: ‘‘ We invite the gradual but inevitable approach of old 
world standards of living, and sacrifice the opportunity to estab- 
lish a higher level of general welfare which ought to prevail in 
this country, and we do so without any assurance whatever that, 
save very temporarily, the number of those who enjoy the ad- 
vantages of the new world is materially greater, or the number of 
those who struggle against old world conditions is materially less, 
than if we enforced a policy of restriction.” 

The theory adopted by Dr. Hayes that immigration does not 
increase the population of the United States, belongs by right of 
discovery and occupation to the late General Walker, who de- 
veloped it at some length in his Discussions in Economics and 
Statistics. During the decade 1830-1840, five hundred and ninety- 
nine thousand foreigners came to the United States. ‘“‘ Was the 
population of the country correspondingly increased? I answer, 
No!” says Walker. “ The population of 1840 was almost exactly 
what, by computation, it would have been had no increase in 
foreign arrivals taken place.” Between 1840 and 1850 the immi- 
grants to this country amounted to not less than one million and 
seven hundred and thirteen thousand. “ Again we ask: Did this 
excess constitute a net gain to the population of the country? 
Again the answer is, No! Population showed no increase over the 
proportions established before immigration set in like a flood. In 
other words, as the foreigners began to come in larger numbers, 
the native population more and more withheld their own increase.” 


*Introduction to The Study of Sociology, p. 269. 
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The reason for this situation was that “ the American shrank from 
the industrial competition thus thrust upon him. He was un- 
willing himself to engage in the lowest kind of day-labor with 
these new elements of the population; he was even more unwilling 
to bring sons and daughters into the world to enter into that 
competition.” 

In order that there might be no doubt about his facts, Walker 
reenforced them with figures. Elkanah Watson, it appears, made 
an estimate in 1815 of the probable future population of the United 
States. On a basis of the study of the increase in population be- 
tween 1790 and 1810 he predicted that the population in 1840 
would be 17,116,526, and that in 1850 it would be 23,185,368. 
Watson could not, of course, foresee the great increase in immi- 
gration that was to come in the second quarter of the century, but in 
spite of that fact his forecast proved to be remarkably accurate. His 
estimate for 1840 differed from the census returns by only forty- 
seven thousand and seventy-three, and for 1850 by only six thou- 
sand five hundred and eight. Now, says Walker, although more 
than two and a quarter million people came to this country between 
1830 and 1850 the population was practically the same in 1850, 
as it would have been if the birth-rate of 1790-1810 had been 
maintained and the immigration had remained a negligible quan- 
tity. Nothing was easier for Walker than to draw the conclu- 
sion that an increase in immigration meant a correspondingly great 
decrease in birth-rate. 

Professor Willcox, who has devoted much attention to the 
study of population statistics, avers that Elkanah Watson was mis- 
taken in his estimate of what the population of 1850 would have 
been without immigration. Watson’s estimates were based upon 
the increase in population between 1790 and 1810, but Professor 
Willcox assures us that the birth-rate had already begun to de- 
crease in 1810, and that between 1810 and 1820 there was a de- 
crease of more than nine per cent in the birth-rate as compared 
with the rate upon which Watson based his estimates. Therefore, 
concludes Professor Willcox, the population of the United States 
is much larger now than it would have been if there had been no 
immigration during the nineteenth century. And to further sup- 
port his contention, he adds that in Australia, where there is 
practically no immigration, the birth-rate has fallen off about as . 
rapidly as in America. Professor Willcox himself is not convinced 
of the need of further restriction on immigration, 
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Professor Fetter will serve as an example of a high-grade 
economist of the present day who has examined Professor Will- 
cox’s argument with care and who rejects Walker’s premises, but 
accepts his conclusion with regard to the desirability of restricting 
immigration. Professor Fetter says:* “ The assumption that im- 
migration constitutes a net addition to the population is not in 
accord with the well-known theory of Francis A. Walker. He 
believed that immigration had the effect of reducing the birth-rate 
of the native-born so greatly that the net increase was about what 
it would have been without immigration. Let it suffice to say that 
this view seems to be a misreading of the evidence and an exaggera- 
tion of a truth of limited application.” But Professor Fetter sees 
other reasons for shutting out the immigrants. “In the light of 
the doctrine of population,” he says, “there is no mistaking the 
influence of continually increasing numbers in gradually and per- 
manently depressing the whole plane of wages. It is generally 
assumed that when the immigrants and their children become 
Americanized and raise their standard of living, their presence no 
longer has any effect in depressing wages below what they other- 
wise would have been. Indeed it is tacitly assumed that the law 
of increasing returns operates as population becomes denser, and 
that the general prosperity is enhanced by the mere growth of 
numbers. This idea was measurably true so long as national 
growth was one of extension into unoccupied areas, and the average 
density of population was low. It ceases to be true whenever the 
ideal point of equilibrium between population and resources has 
been attained. The territorial distribution of immigrants, their 
training in the English language, and their adoption of American 
standards of living, cannot change a mathematical fact.” 

In a word, Walker wanted the foreigners kept out, because 
their presence here kept the native-born from perpetuating their 
race. Fetter is convinced that there is nothing to Walker’s argu- 
ment, but he wishes the foreigners kept out because the law of in- 
creasing returns has ceased to operate because of the fact that our 
population has become too great for our resources. He does not 
take any stock in the view that if the immigrants would adopt 
American standards of living, the situation would be improved. 
Dr. Warne, who has recently written a popular book on immigra- 
tion, is in favor of the literacy restriction, but he does not accept 
Walker’s argument that immigration does not increase the num- 


*The American Economic Review, Supplement, March, 1913. 
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bers of the people. On the other hand, he appears to accept the 
view which Fetter condemns, viz., that if the foreigners raise 
their standard of living to meet that of the native Americans, their 
presence will no longer have the effect of depressing wagés; and 
he condemns the view which Fetter accepts, viz., that we have 
already passed the point of diminishing returns, and that further 
increase of numbers will result with mathematical certainty in 
making it harder for the average person to make a living, no mat- 
ter whether he desires to adopt a high standard of living or not. 
Dr. Warne is far from being pessimistic in this regard, and he 
looks forward to a golden age of increased production when every- 
body will live in plenty, provided, of course, that the foreigner’s 
psychological attitude towards consuming food can be changed. 

On the question of the law of diminishing returns, Dr. King 
of the University of Wisconsin, who has recently published a book 
on The Wealth and Income of the People of the United States, 
is against Dr. Warne and on the side of Professor Fetter. Dr. 
King, who is an ardent restrictionist, presents a table to show “ that 
the American laborer has been unable to withstand the continuous 
onslaught of the alien hosts, and that he has been forced to yield 
all the advantages derived from the economic progress during the 
decade, and to content himself with a slightly lower commodity 
wage than he received in 1900. After all, the law of diminishing 
returns is inexorable,” he says. 

Dr. King’s book appeared as late as 1915, and is well supplied 
with tables and graphs and other statistical machinery to make his 
arguments convincing. In fact, there is every inducement to lead 
the innocent reader to say: “ Now at last we have the facts. We 
know now what we are talking about. Whatever else there may 
be in the immigration discussion that is doubtful, it would seem at 
least that there can be no doubt that commodity wages have been 
declining.” But wait. Professor Fairchild has not been consulted 
yet. Professor Fairchild, writing in The American Economic Re- 
view in March, 1916, says that we do not know for certain whether 
commodity wages are going up or down; or at least that we did 
not know until he told us in March, 1916. He says: “In the 
United States diametrically opposite views are repeatedly expressed, 
with great conviction, as to the course of the standard of living, 
and each of these views finds ready acceptance with various 
audiences, according to their prejudices or preconceived no- 
tions,.,...It is significant that no reliable proofs have been 
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presented in support of either view...... For some time the writer 
has experienced a growing conviction that this question of the 
course of the wage earner’s standard of living is altogether too 
vital to be left to random guesses and rash assumptions.” There 
appears to be danger, therefore, that Dr. King’s perfectly good- 
' looking figures fall either in the class of random guesses or in that 
of rash assumptions. However, we shall forget the weakness of 
the statistical arguments used in the past to show the need of 
restriction, because we have now before us Professor Fairchild’s 
conclusions. It is not of much consequence that we believed in 
restriction in the past on inadequate grounds. The important 
thing is that we shall now believe in restriction on adequate 
grounds. And so, skipping Professor Fairchild’s figures, we hurry 
to his conclusions. “ The writer is well aware,” he says, “ that the 
foregoing data do not prove that the common laborer’s family was 
better off in 1890 than in 1908. Nothing statistical is proved if 
there is a single estimate, a single approximation, a single gap in 
the demonstration, a single chance for error. But he does believe 
that they furnish very strong evidence in support of the proposi- 
GOs cccss It is probable that more exhaustive study of prices ac- 
tually current in 1890 might necessitate some minor modifications 
in various items of the budget. It does not seem possible that it 
would materially affect the general conclusions. One thing seems 
safe to say—that the foregoing data disprove the right of anybody 
to assert with serene confidence that the standard of living of the 
American common laborer has improved in the past thirty years. 
The burden of proof is laid on the optimists, to bring forward some 
positive verification of their assumptions.” Well, there you have 
it. If the restrictionists are not able to prove that the standard 
of living has been going down, at least they have the satisfaction 
of knowing that their opponents cannot prove that it is going up. 

The cry that immigration is responsible for an undue share 
of poverty and crime is an old one. The managers of the Society 
for the Prevention of Pauperism in New York were already ac- 
quainted with it in 1819. “First, as to the emigrants from 
foreign countries,” they say, “the managers are compelled to 
speak of them in the language of astonishment and apprehension. 
Through this inlet pauperism threatens us with overwhelming con- 
sequences...... An almost innumerable population beyond the 
ocean is out of employment, and this has the effect of increasing 
the usual want of employ. This country is the resort of vast num- 
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bers of those needy and wretched beings. Thousands are con- 
tinually resting their hopes on the refuge which she offers, filled 
with delusive visions of plenty and luxury. They seize the earliest 
opportunity to cross the Atlantic and land upon our shores...... 
What has been the destination of this immense accession to our 
population, and where is it now? Many of these foreigners may 
have found employment; some may have passed into the interior; 
but thousands still remain among us. They are frequently found 
destitute in our streets; they seek employment at our doors; they 
are found in our almshouse and in our hospitals; they are found 
at the bar of our criminal tribunals, in our Bridewell, our peni- 
tentiary, and our State prison. And we lament to say that they 
are too often led by want, by vice, and by habit to form a phalanx 
of plunder and depredations, rendering our city more liable to in- 
crease of crimes and our houses of correction more crowded with 
convicts and felons,” , 

This indictment of foreigners on the charge of pauperism and 
crime sounds so familiar that one is disposed to accept it without 
further proof. In fact, it is not at all unlikely that similar charges 
against immigrants could be found in the literature of every one 
of the ninety-seven years since the managers of this society came 
to this profound conclusion. We have not time to make the search 
through the literature of the succeeding century, nor the space 
to present it when found, and so we shall content ourselves with 
quoting from Dr. King, to whom reference has already been made, 
for similar testimony from the year 1915. Dr. King has just been 
discussing the economic evils attendant upon immigration and he 
adds: “ The political and social evils wrought by the invading hosts 
are perhaps just as destructive to American welfare. Poverty, 
corruption and crime are the constant camp-followers of the foreign 
army.” And to prove that this is so, Dr. King refers the reader 
to Professor Edward A. Ross’ The Old World in the New. 

But the iconoclasts among the restrictionists will not even let 
the good old argument of the poverty and vice of the immigrants 
rest in peace. Fairchild says:° “The prominence of pauperism 
as an item in the immigration agitation has led to the production 
of a large amount of material on the subject. Nevertheless, most 
of it has been fragmentary and untrustworthy. This has been 
largely due to the incompleteness and lack of uniformity of the 


*Quoted in Report of the Industrial Commission, 1901, vol. xv. 
®Immigration, pp. 311, 323, 329. 
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records of various eleemosynary institutions, and the difficulty 
of securing returns from all the manifold agencies of relief..... ‘ 
There can be but one conclusion from the foregoing discussion, 
namely, that our foreign-born add to the burden of public and 
private relief an amount largely out of proportion to their relative 
numbers in the general population, and that this burden is likely 
to be an increasing one......In the matter of crime the effort 
to make generalizations is complicated by the fact that it is neces- 
sary to take into account, not only the number of crimes, but the 
nature and severity of the criminal act. Tests of criminality, to 
be accurate, should include quality as well as quantity...... These 
conditions frequently result in an injustice to the immigrant. The 
police and court records of our great cities show an amazing pro- 
portion of crimes chargeable to the foreign population...... But 
when these records are studied more closely it becomes apparent that 
a large share of the offences of the foreign-born are violations of 
the city ordinances—offences which are comparatively trivial in 
themselves, do not indicate any special tendency toward criminality, 
and are in many cases intimately associated with a low station in 
life.” Although this testimony still leaves much to be desired it 
indicates, at any rate, that there has been much recklessness in the 
past in charging immigrants with pauperism and crime. 

Jenks and Lauck, who are both firm believers in the desira- 
bility of the literacy test, testify as follows with regard to the 
criminality of the immigrant:® “It is perhaps sufficient to say 
here that on the whole, in spite of the inclination apparently shown 
by certain nationalities to commit certain classes of crime, it is 
impossible to show whether or not the totality of crime has been 
increased by immigration.” And the United States Immigration 
Commission, which stands for a pro-literacy test, says:7 “ While 
it does not appear from available statistics that criminality among 
the foreign-born increases the volume of crime in proportion to 
the total population, nevertheless the coming of criminals and per- 
sons of criminal tendencies constitutes one of the serious social 
effects of the immigration movement.’”’ Or, in other words, while 
the immigrants are not criminal to the extent that the native-born 
are, still there are criminals among them who ought to be prevented 
from landing. 

An interesting question that has been discussed in relation 


*The Immigration Problem, p. 57. 
"Reports, vol. i., p. 27. 
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to the subject of immigration restriction is that of the effect of 
immigration on the introduction of machinery. Some restriction- 
ists hold that immigration should be held in check because the ten- 
dency of unrestricted immigration is to discourage the introduc- 
tion of machinery. Other restrictions hold that immigration 
should be held in check because the tendency of unrestricted im- 
migration is to encourage the introduction of machinery. In other 
words, the restrictionists debate among themselves the question 
as to whether more immigration does or does not mean the em- 
ployment of more machinery, but they are agreed that whatever 
may be the fact, that fact leads to the conclusion that immigration 
should be restricted. 

The Federal Immigration Commission, which has already been 
cited as a friend of the literacy test, was of the opinion that im- 
migrant labor and the wide use of machinery harmonized well 
with each other. In speaking of the more recent immigrants from 
Southern and Eastern Europe the Commission says:§ “Before com- 
ing to the United States the greater proportion were engaged in 
farming or unskilled labor, and had no experience or training in 
manufacturing or mining. As a consequence their employment in 
the mines and manufacturing plants of this country has been pos- 
sible only by the invention of mechanical devices and processes 
which have eliminated the skill and experience formerly required 
in a large number of occupations...... In bituminous coal mining, 
for example, the pick or hand miner was formerly an employee 
of skill and experience...... By the invention of the mining 
machine, however, the occupation of the pick miner has been largely 
done away with, thereby increasing the proportion of unskilled 
workmen who load the coal on cars after it has been undércut and 
the holes drilled by machinery, and the coal knocked down by a 
blast set off by a shot firer specialized for that division of the labor. 
Such work can readily be done, after a few days’ apprenticeship, 
by recent immigrants who, before immigrating to the United States, 
had never seen a coal mine. The same situation is found in the cot- 
ton factories...... In the glass factories, also...... In the iron 
and steel plants and other branches of manufacturing, similar in- 
ventions have made it possible to operate the plants with a much 
smaller proportion of skilled and specialized employees than was 
formerly the case. It is this condition of industrial affairs, as 
already stated, which has made it possible to give employment to 


® Reports, vol. i., p. 494. 
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the untrained, inexperienced, non-English-speaking immigrant of 
recent arrival in the United States.” Jenks and Lauck® discuss 
this phase of the question in a paragraph, the heading of which 
reads, “ The Inefficiency of the Immigrants Has Encouraged the 
Use of Machinery.” 

If one takes the view of the situation presented above, one 
arrives at the conclusion that a literacy test is needed by way of 
the line of reasoning that immigration is substituting unskilled labor 
for skilled labor, and thus lowering the economic status of the 
American workingman. If, however, one takes the opposite view 
of the facts and believes that immigration is hostile to the ex- 
tensive use of machinery, one comes to the conclusion that there 
is need of a literacy test by way of the line of reasoning that immi- 
gration discourages inventive skill, and stands in the way of the 
progress that would harness machinery to the uses of mankind. 
It is the latter point of view and the latter line of argument which 
is adopted by Dr. Warne when he says:?° “ Cheap labor prevents 
invention and retards the introduction of machinery. A country 
that has an over-supply of cheap human labor has no record of 
any consequence in machine invention. The opposite is true, 
however, of countries where wages are relatively high. It is so 
because of the necessity capital is put to in order to keep down the 
cost of production, and this urges capital to substitute the cheaper 
machine labor. This encourages inventive skill, and in the absence 
of immigration would encourage it still more, thus improving the 
arts and also relieving human beings of some of the present in- 
human toil.” 

It is not at all a strange and unusual phenomenon to see men 
who are heartily in favor of some line of action grasping at all 
kinds of arguments, good, bad, and indifferent, to convince others 
of the desirability of pursuing that line of action. These immigra- 
tion restrictionists are all firmly convinced of the desirability of 
legislation which will put a check upon the number of the in- 
coming foreigners. Unfortunately, they cannot agree upon the 
facts upon which their arguments are to be based, but, after all, in 
the case of the great majority of the arguments no one person is 
responsible for more than a half of each contradiction. Each one 
may recognize the contradiction, but may honestly believe that his 
own ratiocination is unimpeachable. The situation becomes much 


*The Immigration Problem, p. 186, second edition. 
The Tide of Immigration, p. 18s. 
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worse where the same author is responsible for both sides of the 
contradiction. For example, it is not at all unusual to find a re- 
strictionist arguing that immigration causes the population to in- 
crease too rapidly, and then, as soon as he has established this 
point to his satisfaction, insisting that a considerable fraction of 
the immigration be cut off, and that no foreign workingman be 
allowed to land unless he bring his wife and children with him and 
declare his intention to remain permanently in America. The in- 
nocent bystander is likely to ask why, if population is increasing 
too rapidly, it would not be better to shut out the foreigner who 
comes with a family, and to admit only those foreigners who come 
without families and with the intention of returning to their native 
country after a few years of work in this country. 

The place of honor in presenting both sides of the last-named 
contradiction belongs probably to the Federal Immigration Com- 
mission. It not only contends strongly for the need of restriction, 
and argues that the proper persons to exclude are those who would 
contribute the least increase to the population, but it brings these 
two contentions together in the same paragraph. Thus, in Sec- 
tion 8 of the Recommendations of the Commission, we read: “ The 
investigations of the Commission show an over-supply of unskilled 
labor in basic industries to aneextent which indicates an over-supply 
of unskilled labor in the industries of the country as a whole, a 
condition which demands legislation restricting the further admis- 
sion of such unskilled labor. 

“Tt is desirable in making the restriction that: (a) A suffi- 
cient number be debarred to produce a marked effect upon the 
present supply of unskilled labor. (b) As far as possible, the 
aliens excluded should be those who come to this country with no 
intention to become American citizens or even to maintain a 
permanent residence here, but merely to save enough, by the adop- 
tion, if necessary, of low standards of living, to return permanently 
to their home country. Such persons are usually men unaccom- 
panied by wives or children.” 

The unwary reader is in danger of being misled by the 
language of the Commission into believing that it is not because 
they are unaccompanied by wives and children that these aliens are 
to be excluded, but because they send a part of the money which 
they receive to Europe. The unwary reader should, therefore, be 
referred to standard works on economics, in which it will be 
explained to him that under normal conditions each nation will 
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tend to keep its share of the total money supply of the world, 
and that if it sends away an undue proportion of it at one time 
it will receive it back at another time. In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries there were many intelligent persons, called 
Mercantilists, who gave thought to this problem, and who did not 
accept the principle just laid down. In the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries there have also been Mercantilists, but their intelligence 
has been more or less under suspicion. 

Dr. Warne wishes to shut out the foreigners who leave their 
wives and children in Europe, but his reasons appear to be social 
rather than economic. “I do not know—I know no one who might 
know,” he says, “ because scientific information is lacking on the 
subject—but I venture the assertion that if the facts were ascer- 
tainable they would prove that certain crimes of a peculiarly 
atrocious character among our alien population diminish according 
as the number of the sexes approach an equality.” Dr. Warne is 
on fairly safe ground in venturing an assertion in a field where 
scientific information is lacking, but Jenks and Lauck think that 
undue importance has been attached to the social effects of immi- 
gration. They say: “In most of the discussions on immigration 
that have appeared during the last few years, whether the immigrant 
came from Europe or from Asia, great importance has been at- 
tached to the social effects of immigration arising from the per- 
sonal qualities of the immigrants...... The late investigations of 
the Immigration Commission show that undue significance has 
been attached to these social effects during the past few years...... 
The chief danger of immigration lies not in this direction, but in 
the field of industry.” They believe’! that “tendencies toward 
lowering the American standard of living are at work at the present 
time in this country through our large immigration, and that, 
therefore, it is desirable that by some wisely effective method we 
restrict such immigration.” In other words, they think there are 
too many laborers in the country, but on the next page they make 
it clear that their sympathies are with the proposal to let in the 
foreigners who come with their families, and to shut out the 
foreigners who leave their wives and children in Europe and expect 
to return to Europe themselves in a few years. 

Before the outbreak of the present war, when immigrants were 
coming to this country at the rate of more than a million a year, 
the restrictionists insisted that then was the time to apply the 


The Immigration Problem, p. 339. 
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severe restrictive tests in order to keep the country from being 
overrun with a European horde that would depress our American 
standard of living. Diagrams were made which could be read from 
left to right, or from top to bottom, hinting at the great increase 
in immigration that might be expected in a few years. Little was 
said of the half million and more emigrants who left our shores 
each year, because many of these were the people who came to 
this country without their wives and children, and the restrictionists 
may have thought that they had given these persons sufficient notice 
when they had explained how reprehensible was their conduct, 
in the first instance, in coming here without their wives and chil- 
dren. Since the outbreak of the war, with the number of immi- 
grants falling off to such a degree that in some months the emigra- 
tion exceeds the immigration, the argument is that now is the 
time to begin to apply the restrictive test because it will be easier 
to apply it now, and because the immigration will be so much 
greater after the war than it was before if the test is not applied. 
While others are speculating as to whether the wastage of men oc- 
casioned by the war will not lead foreign nations to place re- 
strictions upon their emigration, the restrictionists in this country 
appear to be supplied with advance information which enables them 
to predict that the volume of immigration will not be decreased. 

It will be interesting to wait and observe whether, if there is 
a reduction in the volume of immigration after the war as com- 
pared with that of former years, the restrictionists will work out 
an argument to show that there is need of a literacy test because 
of the decreasing volume of immigration. 
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TERCENTENARY OF THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
FAITH IN CANADA. 


BY ANNA T. SADLIER. 


=—>0 | is now three hundred years since the torch lit at 
Yl the blazing pile of seventeenth century Catholicism 
kindled that same fire on the heights of Quebec. 
The tercentenary of the establishment of the Faith 
has been celebrated by a remarkable demonstration 
in age ancient capital on the sixteenth and seventeenth of October. 
On the Sunday previous a pastoral letter from Cardinal Bégin 
was read in all the churches announcing that festival of gratitude 
and remembrance, and emphasizing the high motives which led the 
pioneers of Christianity and of civilization into the heart of the 
Canadian wilderness. 

“ Give thanks to God,” says the pastoral, “ Who willed that our 
country should have been discovered, explored and colonized by the 
Catholic sons of a most Christian kingdom, and that our French- 
Canadian race, born of Catholic faith and French patriotism, should 
have preserved in all its integrity and without alteration the Catho- 
lic doctrine preached by our first evangelists in New France.” 

In the pastoral and in the addresses which marked the celebra- 
tion, notable tributes were paid to the memory of Samuel de 
Champlain, surnamed “ the Father of New France,” whose genius 
was so many-sided. He is the daring explorer, the cartographer, 
whose charts, it is said, are still reliable, the witty and charming 
chronicler whose immortal Voyages are of perennial interest, 
the military commander of signal ability, and the wise, enlightened 
and broad-minded governor who saw far beyond the narrow con- 
fines of the moment. 

The founder of Quebec was profoundly Catholic. To the 
Queen, Marie de Medici, he declared that his expedition to’ Canada 
was “ to make the lilies flourish there with the one religion, Catholic, 
Apostolic and Roman.” In his Relation of 1613, he expresses the 
desire to bring “ those poor people to the knowledge of God,” and in 
dedicating his Voyages to the French king he emphasizes his inten- 
tion of “ planting in those regions the standard of the Cross, and 
teaching the savages the knowledge of God, to the glory of His holy 
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Name.” To this end, he secured the services of four Recollets, who 
had obtained authorization from the Holy See and letters patent 
from the king to undertake that hazardous mission. From the Cardi- 
nals and Bishops, just then assembled in Paris, they received money 
for the purchase of portable altars, church ornaments and other nec- 
essaries, while the Company of Canada undertook to feed, support 
and transport them. These monks, whose work figured so largely 
in the recent celebration, belonged to one of the branches of the 
great Franciscan Order, which for centuries has played so im- 
portant a part in the history of Christendom. They preached the 
doctrines of love and charity, poverty and lowliness, voluntary 
suffering and privation to a world corrupted by the luxurious pa- 
ganism of the Renaissance. None too partial a witness, Sir. James 
Stephen, thus testifies to the effectual reform they accomplished: 
“ Nothing,” he says, “in the histories of Wesley or of Whitfield 
can be compared with the enthusiasm which everywhere welcomed 
them, or with the immediate and visible result of their labors. In 
an age of oligarchical tyranny, they were the protectors of the 
weak; in an age of ignorance the instructors of mankind; and in 
an age of profligacy the stern vindicators of the holiness of the 
sacerdotal character and the virtues of domestic life. 

“ The patrons of art and the inspiration of many an artist, they 
were the impelling force in the creation of much literature, and 
they gave great Doctors to the Church; they were the friends of 
the poor and the lowly, so that the very term of Friar came to have 
a peculiar significance, and to connote a tender relationship between 
them and the poor of Christ.” 

That little band of adventurers, planting the lilies of France 
and the standard of the Cross in the New World, hailing from a 
genial climate, tasted all the rigors of a Canadian winter, un- 
tempered by civilization, endured without flinching indescribable 
hardships, and held their lives at the mercy of the red barbarians. 
Despite all that has been written, it is doubtful if the world at large, 
and even the world of Canada, realizes to the full the debt which 
is owing to Champlain, or the heroism with which he and his as- 
sociates endured the horrors of that primeval existence. Champ- 
lain’s idea of an empire to be established on American soil was 
frustrated by the weakness and indifference of the French court 
dominated by unworthy favorites. It remained a dream or has 
been far otherwise realized, but Champlain, by statues of bronze 
erected on various sites, has been acknowledged one of the strongest 
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forces in the foundation of the North American confederation. 
“ The story of those one hundred and fifty years of the French do- 
minion abound in soul-stirring and inspiring incidents,” says a Non- 
Catholic historian, “ which can never fail to excite the attention of 
the lovers of the romantic and the picturesque elements of history, 
as well as the student or the statesman who is interested in the 
political conditions of the past and its effect upon the present.” 

Canada has, indeed, continued to attract the lovers of the pic- 
turesque, in all its phases from those first early glimmerings of tra- 
dition which displayed the Raven of the Norse adventurers, pre- 
ceding the Lilies of France, on the quest for unknown lands and 
seas. And from the viewpoint of the romance-lover, the dra- 
matist and, as shall presently be seen, the Catholic, this interest is 
chiefly centred upon that period of the French domination which 
Parkman thus graphically describes: “The French dominion is a 
thing of the past, and when we evoke its departed shades, they rise 
upon us from their graves in strange, romantic guise. Again, their 
ghostly campfires seem to burn, and the fitful light to cast shadows 
around on lord and vassal and black-robed priest, mingled with 
wild forms of savage warriors, knit in close fellowship on the same 
stern errand. A boundless vision grows upon us, vast wastes of 
forest verdure, mountains silent, in primeval. sleep; river, lake 
and glimmering pool, wilderness oceans mingling with the sky. 
Such was the domain which France conquered for civilization. 
Plumed helmets gleamed in the shade of its forests; priestly vest- 
ments in the dens and fastnesses of ancient barbarism; men 
steeped in antique learning, pale with the close breath of the cloister, 
here spent the noon and evening of their lives, ruled savage hordes 
with mild, parental sway, and stood serene before the direst shapes 
of death. Men of courtly nurture, born to the polish of a far- 
reaching ancestry, here with their dauntless heroism put to shame 
the boldest sons of toil.” 

Four Recollets sailed from Honfleur on the St. Etienne, and 
under the protection of the Proto-Martyr had a prosperous voyage 
of thirty days, and landed one May day, the Feast of the Trans- 
lation of St. Francis’ body, at Tadousac. There on the shore of 
that beautiful bay, encircled by hills which legend declares to have 
been the playthings of giants, they first encountered the savages, 
news of whom had been thrilling religious circles in France and 
exciting the interest even of the court. As if to impress them 
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with the appalling perils that beset their path, they witnessed the 
burning at the stake, with every refinement of torture, of an Indian 
prisoner. If any heart quailed it was certainly not those covered by 
the frieze of St. Francis. Those holy missionaries were more eager 
than ever to hasten to the evangelization of the tribes, and thence- 
forth became an integral part of the animated drama of early Canada. 

Those first Franciscans were Fathers Denys Jamet, Jean d’Ol- 
beau, Joseph Le Caron and Brother Pacifique du Plessis. Father 
Jamet, taking up his abode temporarily in the governor’s habitation, 
devoted himself to the study of the country, its climate, topography, 
upon all of which he made a report to his ecclesiastical superior, 
the Archbishop of Rouen. He said the first Mass, not at Quebec, 
but on the island of Montreal, that is to say the first since the days 
of Cartier and Roberval, who had with them two Benedictines, 
Dom Guillaume Le Breton and Dom Antoine. At the spot where 
the first Mass was said in 1615, the Recollets later gave a martyr 
to the Church in the person of Father Nicholas Viel, treacherously 
drowned in the swift flowing rapids by the savages, with his faith- 
ful disciple, Ahuntsic. This event is immortalized by four statues, 
and by villages named respectively Sault-au-Recollet and after his 
Indian follower. 

Father d’Olbeau, called “the first pastor of Quebec,” though 
charged also with the care of the Montagnais tribe at Tadousac and 
other aborigines of the Lower St. Lawrence, said the first Mass, 
after the settlement of Quebec, on June 26, 1615, where now stands 
the chapel of Our Lady of Victory. “ Nothing was wanting,” 
writes Father Le Clerq, “to render that action as solemn as the 
simplicity of the little colony permitted. Having prepared 
themselves beforehand by confession, all received their Saviour 
in Eucharistic Communion. The Te Deum was sung to the sound 
of their little artillery, and by the acclamations of joy that re- 
sounded everywhere the place was changed into a paradise, whilst 
all invoked the King of heaven.” 

“That was a beautiful day for Champlain and his fellow 
colonists,” says the Abbé Ferland, “ when in the poor, little chapel 
at Quebec they assisted for the first time at the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass on the banks of the great River St. Lawrence, inaugu- 
rating thus the Catholic faith in Canada. For a century and a half 
the Church of Quebec was the centre and hearthstone of Catholicism 
in the immense regions extending from Hudson Bay to the Spanish 
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And so with that first Mass began, it may be said, that won- 
derful Canadian Church which has given to Catholicism a whole 
galaxy of resplendent figures, a hierarchy headed by the heroic 
‘ Montmorency de Laval, unsurpassed: for learning, wisdom, pure 
doctrine and intrepid defence of the people’s rights; Jesuit mis- 
sionaries, discoverers, martyrs, whose names and thrilling story 
have resounded from one end of Christendom to the other; the 
sons of Olier, who brought their science and their virtue to the 
wilds of New France, giving new names to the Canadian mar- 
tyrology and playing an important part in the founding of Ville- 
marie. In.the train of those pioneers came many other religious 
orders of men and women, every one of which has impressed its 
special character upon this portion of North America. 

Father Le Caron set out with Champlain for the country of 
the Hurons, meeting at the Falls of St. Louis a delegation from 
that tribe, urging them to hasten to their fellows’ help. . The Re- 
collet went forward with twelve Frenchmen and some Indians, 
being the first apostle to penetrate those savage wilds, and to dis- 
cover the territory of the Great Lakes. 

“ Years before the Pilgrims anchored within Cape Cod,” says 
Bancroft, “ the unambitious Franciscan, Le Caron, had penetrated 
the land of the Mohawks, had passed to the north into the country 
of the Wyandots, and, bound by his vows to the life of a beggar, 
had gone onwards and still onwards, taking alms of the savages.” 

That journey, which must have borne so hardly on one who 
had passed years in the atmosphere of a court, Le Caron having 
as a secular priest been preceptor to the Duke d’Orleans, is thus 
described by himself: “ It would be hard to tell you the lassitude 
I suffered, having been obliged all the long day to take the oars in 
hand and row with the Indians; more than a hundred times I 
waded through rivers on sharp stones that cut my feet, in the 
mud, or through the woods, carrying my canoe and my little 
ee Nor need I mention the painful fact, which distressed 
us, of having nothing to eat but a little sagamite, a paste made of 
water and Indian meal, which was given to us in small quantities, 
morning and evening.” 

“Tt was in the hot sun of a July day, 1615,” says a recent 
writer,? “ that Father Joseph Le Caron, after days of incessant toil, 
reached the mouth of French River. He is suddenly aroused by the 
cries of his Indian companions. Raising his head, he sees before 
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him a vast sea stretching away until it meets the sky. He dips his 
hand into the wave and raises it to his lips. The water is sweet. 
It is the Mer Douce, the great, fresh water sea, of which he had 
heard so much. He lands at once and plants a cross in the sand. 
It was thus that the humble Recollet discovered the first known of 
the Great Lakes. The first monument of civilization on Lake Huron 
was the little cross of Le Caron.” 

He was afterwards rejoined by Champlain, and together they 
penetrated more than three hundred leagues into those territories, 
the monk celebrating the sacred mysteries amongst the barbarous 
tribes in the very heart of savage idolatry. ‘They were compelled 
to remain there during that whole winter. This gave Father Le 
Caron an opportunity to study the various dialects for the dic- 
tionary which later he compiled. During the fourteen years that 
he spent in New France, despite his ardent desire, he never revisited 
Huronia, but was intrusted instead with the instruction of the 
Montagnais and other tribes of the Lower St. Lawrence. He died 
in France of the plague. 

Brother Pacifique du Plessis was stationed at Three Rivers, 
where he was employed in the instruction of the children, and made 
himself exceedingly useful by his knowledge of drugs, having been 
previously an apothecary. He rendered an important service to 
the colonies by discovering through one of his neophytes that the 
tribes in alliance with the whites having taken umbrage, had as- 
sembled to the number of eight hundred for a general massacre 
of the whites. His timely warning saved the situation. He only 
survived his arrival in New France by three years. The Recollets 
were denied the privilege of returning to Quebec, after the taking 
of that city by the Kertk brothers in the service of England and its 
restoration by treaty to the French. It was not until 1670 they 
were recalled, as is chronicled by the Jesuit Relation for that year. 

“The Reverend Recollet Fathers,” writes Father Le Mercier, 
“who have been brought from France as a new help to the mis- 
sionaries and to cultivate the soil of the Church, have given 
us a great increase of joy and consolation. We received them as 
the first apostles of this country, as did all the inhabitants of 
Quebec, in acknowledgment of the obligation which the French 
colony is under to them for having accompanied it in the period 
of its first establishment. All were delighted to see these good 
religious in the place where they lived forty years ago when the 
French were driven out of Canada by the British. 
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They rebuilt then that monastery of Our Lady of Angels and 
remained there until 1692, when they were permitted to 
build a regular convent, named after St. Anthony of Padua, by 
Monsignor de St. Vallier, who, like his predecessor, Laval, paid 
them high tribute. He declared that in their fourteen years of 
labor they had “ penetrated to the extremity of the lands watered 
by the great river” (the St. Lawrence). 

The Recollets were also active in Acadia laboring amongst the 
savages and fur-traders, several dying of hardships in the woods. 
They strove to establish there a seminary for the training of In- 
dian youth. As a chronicler® observes: “The great Cardinal of 
France was interested in Christianizing the tribes of New England, 
before Plymouth or Massachusetts or the English government had 
thought about them.” 

Were it possible to follow the history of exploration and 
colonization over the whole country, the brown-robed sons of the 
Italian Saint would be found at every stage of the journey. After 
the English conquest they remained in Canada, and have ever 
since been securely established in the affections of the people, 
having churches and monasteries in most of the chief cities. It is 
a notable coincidence that the first resident Apostolic Delegate to 
the Dominion, Monsignor Falconio, was a Franciscan. 

It was to celebrate, then, the beginnings of a Church, as 
prolific in noble achievements, as in remarkable personalities, 
and those missionaries who were the precursors of a glorious 
band, that thirty thousand persons, it is estimated, gathered 
about the monument which was unveiled on October 16th. 
His Eminence Cardinal Bégin pontificated at the Mass, assisted 
by Monsignor Pelletier, Rector of Laval, and the Reverend 
Fathers Etienne and Adolphe, Capuchins, and Fathers Jean Joseph 
and Odoric, Franciscans. Abbé Brosseau, of Montreal, preached 
on the gratitude due by Canadian Catholics to God for the mag- 
nificent work done in the New World by the pioneers of the Faith 
and their successors during the last three hundred years, illus- 
trative once more on this Western hemisphere of the “ gesta Dei per 
Francos.” The historic basilica saw again a profoundly impressive 
ceremony, the latest of that long series of pageants witnessed by 
this venerable edifice. 

In the afternoon the General Committee of the celebration, ac- 
companied by His Honor the Mayor, went to lay a wreath upon 
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the tombs of Champlain and Laval. The zouaves and various cadet 
corps accompanying them also served as escort to the Cardinal, 
who proceeded to the former Place d’Armes, close to the spot 
where once stood the church of the Recollets. Then to the sound 
of the “ Papal Hymn” and “O Canada,” the monument was un- 
veiled by the representatives of the civil and ecclesiastical powers, 
the Cardinal and the Governor. A thrill of enthusiasm passed 
through that vast multitude and cheer upon cheer broke forth. It 
was the acclamation of Catholic Canada of today to Catholic 
Canada of the past, and it sprang from the heart of a people pro- 
foundly Christian, saluting thus the symbol of its Faith. 

The speeches on the occasion were notable, not only because 
of the eloquence of trained orators, but because of the passionate 
earnestness with which they voiced the aspirations and ideals of 
a people to whom the most sublime of causes had always ap- 
pealed, and to whom the memories of the past were living and 
vibrant. “ Memorare. Je me souviens,’ words inscribed upon 
the monument, were reéchoed in the hearts of that eager, wistful, 
devout assemblage. 

The monument consists of an ornamental fountain, thirty-seven 
feet in height, in granite and bronze, with four sides-~precisely 
similar. The buttresses are adorned with two gargoyles, the water 
from which replenishes the basins. Through an arched open- 
ing, divided by a column in the interior, the water gushes from 
a rock, glides along the sides, and falls from basin to basin to the 
bottom. The bronze figure on the pedestal signifies Faith. In her 
outstretched hand is the symbol of Redemption, the Cross, while 
in the left she holds the palm of victory awarded to nations as to 
individuals that have remained faithful. Bronze plaques at the base 
of the structure bear the names of the four Recollets and com- 
memorative scenes, that of Father Jamet saying the first Mass 
on the island of Montreal ; Father d’Olbeau arriving with Champlain 
at Quebec; Father Le Caron amongst the tribesmen in Huronia. 

The proceedings began with the reading of a cablegram from 
the Cardinal to the Holy Father, offering him the filial veneration 
of the Catholics of Canada and the assurance of their attachment 
to the Church, which has been strengthened by three centuries of 
struggle, of devotedness, and asking for his paternal benediction. 
The answer through the Cardinal Secretary of State conveyed the 
expression of Benedict’s paternal benevolence, and the blessing 
accorded from his heart to his children assembled at Quebec for 
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the celebration of the third centenary of the establishment of the 
Faith in Cariada. It seemed as a voice not only from across the 
ocean, but across the distant centuries, that of another Pope sending 
those apostolic laborers to the difficult vineyard of New France. 

A cablegram was also received from the General of the Fran- 
ciscans in answer to one offering him the homage of gratitude and 
respect. A touching letter was read from Cardinal Amette of 
Paris, from whose diocese the first missionaries had set forth, 
deploring the sorrowful circumstances which prevented him from 
being present or even from being represented. 

Cardinal Bégin referred to the moving spectacle before him of 
a multitude present to offer grateful homage to God, Author and 
Preserver of our Faith, and to pay a well-deserved tribute to the 
first missionaries, men of apostolic hearts, men of God, true heroes, 
those dear sons of St. Francis who had come hither to seek, in the 
forest of the New World, ferocious pagan Indians who were to be 
civilized and Christianized, knowing well what obstacles they had 
to overcome, and welcoming probable martyrdom. He showed how 
they had traveled over the country, following the savages in their 
wanderings, and everywhere causing the Catholic Credo to resound. 
“ Quebec,” he continued, “whose gracious device is ‘Je me souviens,’ 
had never ceased to accclaim the names and deeds of those, who 
had founded, colonized and evangelized the country...... On such 
a festival day it is good to evoke those deeply touching and apos- 
tolic memories, and to recall those historic lives which gave true 
glory to our city. The superb monument before me, on which I 
offer my most cordial congratulations to the committee, will re- 
main to tell a grateful posterity the edifying story of our first 
pioneers of the Faith and our religious beginnings in Quebec and 
Montreal.” Having enumerated the many monuments already in 
existence, he declared it fitting that “ Quebec, the first bulwark of 
the Faith in North America, the first beneficiary of the preaching 
of the Gospel, should commemorate in such imperishable fashion 
the tercentenary of the establishment of the Faith on the shores 
of the St. Lawrence.” 

The Cardinal in his remarks epitomized the object of the 
celebration and the reason for the erection of the monument. It 
is the apotheosis of the past, and of the sons of him who upon the 
Umbrian hills gave to the world of the thirteenth century, in con- 
crete form, the old message of the Gospel. Francis chose my Lady 
Poverty for his bride, and it was my Lady Poverty, clad in heroic 
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rags, who accompanied the first Canadian missionaries and took up © 
her abode with them on this arid soil. 

Sir Evariste Le Blanc, the Lieutenant-Governor, quoted the 
words of Champlain: ‘“ Having learned on my preceding voyages 
that in certain districts there were sedentary tribes, devoted to the 
culture of the soil, who had neither faith nor law, living without 
God or religion like brute beasts, I judged that I would be com- 
mitting a great sin if I did not take means to bring them to 
the knowledge of the true God, and I strove to find some good 
religious who would be inspired with zeal for the glory of God.” 
And he described how those four apostolic men “burned to 
make that voyage in which by God’s grace they might plant 
in these countries the standard of Jesus Christ, with a de- 
liberate resolve to live and, if it were necessary and the occa- 
sion offered, to die for His holy Name...... The seed which 
they sowed in the holy earth of Canada has blossomed into 
magnificent flowerage. Fertilized by the devotion of these first 
missionaries and watered by the blood of our Canadian martyrs, 
the Tree of Faith has struck deep roots into our soil, and cast 
tutelary branches over the whole country. We are a believing 
people. The religious idea is traditional with us; our hearts and 
our national life bear the imprint of its strong and mysterious 
influence, and by carefully preserving it we shall best secure the 
future of our race. In the words of Henri Lavedan, religion alone 
teaches the highest morality, and has the strength to enforce it, 
the power and the gift to animate and enkindle it, rendering it 
living and glorious, making it a necessity and a commandment.” 
He touched briefly, but in moving terms, upon the war now raging 
in Europe, and declared that the Canadian hierarchy, continuing 
the traditional loyalty of the Catholic Church to the government 
and to the authorities, has clearly indicated the line of duty to be 
followed. 

Sir A. B. Routhier, President of the Monument Committee, 
spoke with his customary grace and charm of the “ event of 1615 ” 
as “not only the supernatural illumination of a people, but a covenant 
between this people and God. The humble chapel erected by the 
Recollets was not only a house of prayer but a bow of promise, 
a symbol of the union between God and the people of Canada, like 
that which Jehovah made with the Hebrew nation...... Behold 
that Covenant, says the Lord, which I make with the House of 
Israel. I will put My law into their mind and I will engrave it upon 
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their hearts; and I will be their God and they will be My peo- 
ple.” Then taking a step forward, he added: “ In the name of the 
General Committee of Citizens, who have erected this monument, 
I have the honor to announce that dating from this day it shall 
be called “The Monument of the Faith,’ and shall belong to the 
city of Quebec, if it will accept the gift thus made and the charge 
of preserving and maintaining it. It is just that this city which is 
the theatre of great events in our history, should be also the city 
of monuments, and I hope that in the course of years all the 
glories of the past will be revived in a number of statues.” 

The Mayor having accepted the gift, gave the assurance that 
the city of Quebec would receive and ratify through a by-law the 
donation made, guaranteeing the maintenance of that superb 
memorial erected to the glory of Quebec and the honor of the 
Canadian Church. 

Having paid a graceful tribute to His Eminence, he concluded : 
“ Therefore at the foot of the monument which expresses our faith 
and gratitude and the perfect understanding which existed between 
the founder of this city and the missionaries, I am certain of inter- 
preting faithfully the thought of my fellow-citizens when I say that 
we are proud of the close alliance which has always existed between 
our people and our clergy, by means of which the latter have shared 
in all the vicissitudes of our national life. That alliance has been 
more than a guiding star in the darkest hours of our history. It 
has been a beneficent shelter and often even a bulwark.” He quoted 
a noble tribute paid by the Anglican Archbishop of Canterbury, 
when visiting Quebec for the centenary of the English Cathedral. 
Recapitulating all the marvels of courage and endurance on the 
part of the early evangelists, the Archbishop said: “ ‘In presence 
of the heroism and unshakable faith of those first missionaries, of 
Bréboeuf and Daniel, we should be wanting in truth and yielding 
to a mean and narrow sentiment, did we not pay them the homage 
which is their due.’ Such are the sentiments of us all,” concluded 
the Mayor, “in this solemn moment when we inaugurate this 
monument to the glory of God and of His Church.” 

This homage of an entire people, which so truly reflects the 
sentiments-of that Catholic province and of the descendants of the 
hardy colonists who are scattered through the Dominion, is a 
highly significant fact in these days when materialism, the glori- 
fication of merely secular achievement, and the mean and cowardly 
surrender of the rights and claims of the Church in so many coun- 
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tries is lamentably common. It is a fact of the highest interest, 
and one which should thrill with pride Catholics of other nationali- 
ties, and especially the descendants of other saints and martyrs. 

The Premier of the Province, Sir Lomer Gouin, also paid his 
tribute to ‘“‘ The Makers of Canada,” dwelling particularly upon the 
services rendered by the Recollets in the domain of education and 
particularly primary education, and he urged the people to take 
the fullest advantage of the instruction that was provided for them, 
making special mention of the agricultural schools. He described 
the tie that bound Canadians to the soil, in the centuries’ old strug- 
gle, as titanic as that of Hercules with Antzus. Like the latter, 
the people of Quebec gained new strength each time they came in 
contact with the earth, which, as a good mother, gives them her 
treasures of mental and physical vigor. 

A most touching incident, which evoked rounds upon rounds of 
deafening applause, was the placing of a wreath upon the monu- 
ment, accompanied by a parchment'scroll upon which was written: 
“To our First Missionaries. From the grateful Hurons.” These 
are the Hurons of Lorette, the remnant of a once powerful tribe. 

That evening the monument and the square round about, there 
on the heights of Quebec, between that river which Cartier, in the 
twilight of the past, had named, and that other christened the St. 
Charles by the Recollets, was brilliantly lighted by electricity. The 
ancient town was in its gala attire. Bands played stirring music, 
and speeches were made reflecting from different sections of the 
people the common sentiment. Also, there was an entertainment 
of a high order, at Laval, where the intellect, as well as the social 
life of the provincial capital was fully represented. The proceed- 
ings began with the graceful and heartfelt welcome of the Rt. Rev. 
Rector, and his assurance that Laval was fully in accord with 
the spirit of the occasion. Monsignor P. E. Roy made a stirring 
address concerning that act of Faith of a whole people which had 
been that day accomplished. The Abbé Camille Roy’s splendid 
“ Page from Our History,” which reviewed all the leading events 
commemorated by the tercentenary, was a chief feature of the eve- 
ning, together with a fine poem, “ To the Pioneers of Our Faith,” 
written and read by the well-known French Canadian poet, W. 
Chapman. 

The next day, October 17th, there were to have been demonstra- 
tions at the foot of the monument for the youth of both sexes. 
Owing to bad weather that part of the programme had to be carried 
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out in the Hall of Promotions at Laval. At 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing the pupils of the convents gathered there and listened to an 
admirable discourse from Mr. C. J. Magnan, Inspector-General of 
Schools. He exhorted.them to remain true to the traditions of 
the past. The Hon. Cyril Delage, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, also painted for his young auditors a stirring series of 
pictures taken from the historic page. He brought before them 
Cartier and Champlain, Montcalm and Laval, and drew from that 
context an inspiring lesson. A most interesting feature of that 
morning reunion was the discourse of Monsignor Belliveau, Arch- 
bishop of St. Boniface, who withdrew the minds of his hearers from 
Quebec to that new theatre of Catholic enterprise, the Canadian 
Northwest. He reviewed the noble struggle extending over so many 
years for Catholic education, a struggle still continuing, and where 
but few privileges had been obtained. 

In the afternoon the boys from all the colleges and schools 
of the city and environs were assembled, as in the evening were 
brought together the young men, students and those of the profes- 
sions, the Jeunesse Catholique, who were by no means behind their 
elders in professions of loyalty to the Faith. 

We may be permitted here to give some paragraphs from the 
discourse of the Abbé Camirand of Nicolet College, because it 
showed how the enunciation of great truths and the performance 
of great deeds through the inspiratioti of faith have circled the 
world. ; 

“Look upon the monument,” he said. “The statue which 
crowns it symbolizes the Faith of our race. Its right hand presents 
to the world the Cross. That noble figure fixed in bronze reminds 
us that in the Name of Christ and for the salvation of souls, our 
first explorers and the founders of our country came, and that 
grand chivalric song which you have just sung is reéchoed over 
the distance of centuries, the great voice of your ancestors, who 
also said in speaking of their future conquests, ‘We wish for God— 
Nous Voulons Dieu.’ ” 

The orator made a beautiful allusion to Christopher Columbus 
coming out of the Cathedral of Palos, and crying to the crew of 
his light caravels: “In the Name of God unfurl your sails.” 
Touching the soil of the New World, he bent to kiss the earth, and 
drawing back his sword in salute displayed his standard adorned 
with a Cross. Cartier, too, coming forth from the Cathedral 
of St. Malo, with the blessing of his bishop upon him, planted the 
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Cross and took possession for France of new territory in the Name 
of Christ. 

Such were the ideals and exemplars held up to the Catholic 
youth of the country. Their significance assuredly is profound, far- 
reaching and of universal application. Is it of no slight importance 
in this day, when secularization in one form or another is the pre- 
vailing spirit, that such ideas be consistently maintained? Youth, 
at least, may learn from the lessons of the past, when religion was 
the motive power of the most splendid achievements, to avoid the 
specious reasoning of a false liberalism, of an easy tolerance, which 
would avoid at all hazards what might put them in the wrong with 
the world about them. 

In the face of these solemn memories, and of such noble enthusi- 
asm, should not those minor differences which have unhappily arisen 
in Canada of today be imperiously brushed aside? The children of 
the Faith, the sons of saints and martyrs should stand shoulder to 
shoulder. For between them is that vital bond, a communion of 
interests which will stretch forward into eternity, and to which that 
other great passion of humanity, love of race, must be at times sub- 
servient. How great soever be that love of race, greater still are the 
interests of religion and country, both of which are those of God. 
Union amongst Catholics, the promotion of Catholic education and 
the preservation of Catholic ideals and Catholic principles is surely 
the truest patriotism. In all the storm of contending passions, there 
has arisen on the heights of Quebec, as on another Mount of Vision, 
that monument of the Faith, consecrating the past, definitely com- 
mitting the present to the first and greatest of causes, and stretching 
out an inspired arm towards the future. 

And in this pleasure-loving age is it not of good omen that a 
memorial should arise at the very gateway of this Empire of the 
West to the apostles of poverty and humility? On the monument 
is inscribed: 

I1615—I915. 
A Nos Premiers Missionaires. 
Les Recollets. 
Denys JAMET. JEAN D’OLBEAU. 
JosEpH LE Caron. PACIFIQUE. 
Les Canadiens Reconnaissants. 


And below, encircled by a wreath of maple leaves, is the motto 
of Quebec: Je me souviens, 

















OLD WINE AND NEW BOTTLES. 
BY JOHN AYSCOUGH. 
CuHaptTer VI. 


AUTSIDE the Good Shepherd ward was a little office 
where Madame de St. Hilaire did her writing, and 
carried on her other business of administration. 

Mrs. d’Argnes knocked at the door, which was 
standing open, and said: 

“ Madame, may I go back to Raymond?” 

Madame de St. Hilaire got up from the table and drew the 
English lady in. ‘ Not for a few minutes, please. The doctors 
have finished with your son, but they are still in the ward. They 
will be gone very soon...... 

“T wonder what they thought of him. When I left him I 
thought him worse.” 

“T thought so too, dear madame. I saw him just after you 
had left him. And I was with him all the time the doctors were 
examining him. But, courage! I have always felt a conviction 
of his recovery. Today he is, I confess, worse than any day since 
he came here: but there must be fluctuations—tomorrow may be 
a good day for him.” 

While Madame de St. Hilaire was speaking, more hopefully 
than she felt, Claire d’Argnes came out of the ward. 

“ Madame,” she said, “ Doctor St. Simon wants you again.” 
Then turning to Raymond’s mother she said: “ Madame d’Argnes, 
I do not know if I am indiscreet, but Raymond is better.” 

The girl did not notice that she had called her patient by his 
Christian name, nor did his mother. Madame de St. Hilaire no- 
ticed it; but not on that account did she think that perhaps Claire 
was indiscreet. Her own opinion was that Captain d’Argnes was 
very much worse. She, however, had to obey the doctor’s summons 
and went away at once. 

“You say he is better!” said Madame d’Argnes. “ Madame 
de St. Hilaire and I were, alas, agreeing that he was worse.” 

“Yes: he was, this morning, before the doctors came and 
while they were examining him, But twenty minutes ago I felt 
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certain I saw a change. The doctors had gone to attend to other 
cases, and I was finishing up with him. He gave a little start as 
though I had hurt him, touching the wound, but I had not touched 
it at that moment. All the same I apologized for hurting him 
penates ‘But you did not touch me, did you?’ he asked, and I had 
to say that I had not. A few minutes after that he said: ‘The 
pain is gone. And I do not want to cough. I am not choking.’ 
It was true that he was no longer coughing. He has not coughed 
once since. And he asked me to give him some soup. He said 
he felt hungry. The soup did not make him sick. I am sure when 
the doctors are gone and you can go in that you will see that he 
is better.” 

“ He did go,” thought his mother. 

She was so quiet that Claire suggested she could not trust 
herself to believe such good news. 

“T am not deceived,” she added gently, “it would be cruel 
to buoy you up with false hopes. Only I know that he is better. 
He is reading again: all yesterday and the day before he was not 
able to read.” 

“ What is it he reads? I did not, for some reason, care to 
ask him.” 

“ Catholic books,” the girl answered simply. “I hope you do 
not mind. He asked for them.” 

“No,” his mother answered quietly, “I do not mind.” She 
paused a moment and then said: “ But I am very selfish, How 
is your own brother? ” 

“ Doing very well. The doctors think there is now practically 
no danger of another hemorrhage. He was so much troubled all 
yesterday that Captain d’Argnes was so ill. As soon as I came on 
duty this morning he began asking about him.” 

“Raymond is very fond of him. He said: ‘I can’t talk to 
him, because I can’t raise my voice enough; but we smile at each 
other ;’ and Claire, my dear ( you don’t mind my calling you so?), 
your brother has a most entrancing smile.” 

His sister laughed and said: “He is a naughty boy. He 
teases our mother. She wants him to be good and he says: ‘I 
haven’t been bad enough yet.’ He hasn’t been to confession for 
ever so long and he says: ‘It’s better to wait till one has more to 
tell, thus one can be sure of contrition.’ He is not bad at all; only 
he is very frivolous.” 

Raymond’s mother gave a little reserved smile. She was any- 
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thing but frivolous; a religious woman in her way, but all her 
habits had made her think religion a thing it would be almost in- 
delicate to discuss in Claire’s easy-going fashion. She herself had 
a special voice for religious topics, and Claire talked of them in 
just the same voice she would have used had she been discussing 
her brother’s taste in dress or amusement. Above all she was taken 
aback by the girl’s way of mentioning confession—Catholics, she 
supposed, ought to go to confession, but it seemed to her quite awful 
to talk about it. 

Claire, who was far from being obtuse, perceived that she had 
somehow been indiscreet. Her mother was much in the habit of 
reproving her indiscretions. 

“ All the same,” she thought, “I think English men are nicer 
than their mothers. Raymond would not have looked like that.” 

Presently the doctors passed out to go to another ward and 
Claire said: 

“ Madame, you may go in now. You will find he is better.” 

They entered the ward together, but Claire left Mrs. d’Argnes 
to go to her son’s bed alone. She herself went to her brother. 

“ Did the doctors say anything about d’Argnes?”’ he asked her 
at once. 

“ They did not to him of course. But they told Madame de 
St. Hilaire he was very much worse.” 

“ You speak very coolly about it. I suppose you felt sure of it 
before.” 

“Yes. But, Henri, he is not worse now. He is much better.” 

“ Really! in this short time? ” 

“Yes.” And she told him what she had told Raymond’s 
mother. 

Henri was unfeignedly delighted. He had taken an immense 
liking for his English brother-in-arms. 

“ His mother,” he said in a low voice, “ she is excellent: and 
very nice to me. She often comes over to chat with me, and one 
can see that she is full of sympathy. But, oh Claire! she is stiff. 
Why do English ladies feed on pokers? ” 

“To stiffen their backs. The seat of the English conscience 
is in the back.” 

“The seat of mine is in my pocket: and sometimes it drops 
“No one would hear it fall; it is too light. But, Master 
Henri, one of these days you'll lose it altogether.” 
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“No. I shall tell St. Anthony of Padua to find it for me. 
He always finds my collar stud.” 

“You'd better not talk to the Saints about your conscience: 
they might tell you some disagreeable things about it.” 

“Oh, no! It is pert misses, like you, who do that. They know 
all about it and have unlimited tact. I think that little stretcher- 
bearer is a saint.” , 

“ Does he talk to you about your conscience? ” 

“No, I tell you he is a saint. But when he talks to me I 
remember that I have one. If Raymond d’Argnes were a Catholic, 
he would probably be a saint too.” 

“Good gracious! ” 

“Yes. He and the stretcher-bearer are much alike.” 

“T can’t imagine two people more unlike.” 

“That is your mistake (one of your mistakes). One is tall, 
noble and very handsome—you need not blush, mademoiselle, I am 
not describing you—the other smiall, plain-faced and insignificant, 
but they have the same expression, the same sort of expression. 
They are supernatural creatures, and you and I, my dear, are natural 
ones.” 

Claire did not know that her brother and the little stretcher- 
bearer had struck up a kind of intimacy. But she knew Henri 
well enough to guess that his talk with the young seminarian would 
be very different from his talk with her. She and he were always 
chaffing each other, even when the subject of their conversation 
was a Serious one. 

“ After all,” said Henri, “it’s just as well d’Argnes is not 
a Catholic.” 

“Why?” 

“ The day he sends for a priest I have to send for one. I have 
promised mother.” 

“ And you would keep your word?” 

“ Of course I would. I am supposed to be a gentleman.” 

Claire laughed and went off to attend to her duties. 





CuaptTer VII. 


The little stretcher-bearer, whose name was Roussel, liked very 
much to wait upon the young lieutenant of cuirassiers; and the 
lieutenant’s own orderly was not at all jealous. He had a cordial 
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liking for Roussel; and was fond of helping him in his tasks about 
the ward. Roussel never bored Henri and never tried to talk 
about religion. He had a certain impression that the young 
officer was not religious, but he thought Our Lord must be fond of 
him all the same. “I don’t see,” thought the little seminarian, 
“how He can help it. J am, and I have done nothing for him, 
while He has done everything.” 

“What a lot of trouble I give you!” said Henri to him, on 
the afternoon of the day on which Raymond began to grow better. 

“No trouble. Only little pleasures. And—and I think it a 
great honor. In my heart I salute all the wounded—and in the 
street and here in the ward. ‘Voila, des braves!’ I think. It is 
wonderful to be brave. I am not.” 

“Eh! but that is untrue. You are much braver than a fellow 
like me. You have no human respect. I’m full of it.” 

The lad regarded him with a quiet, direct look out of his grave 
eyes and said: 

“Perhaps what you call human respect is shyness.” 

“You, my dear Roussel, are the first person who ever thought 
I was shy!” and he laughed. 

“ Still it may be so.” 

“ You have something in your head, say it.” 

“ Perhaps I had better not. I do not say things well.” 

“ Well enough for me. I am not a master of good French.” 

He knew very well the boy did not mean that, and said: “ It 
is you who are shy.” 

“May be. But it is not that. When one talks amiss one in- 
jures the subject.” 

“You will not. Say what you meant. I give you an 
obedience—there! ” 

He laughed, but Roussel’s rather pallid face flushed a little. 

“ Well, I accept the obedience you give me,” he said. “ When 
I said that perhaps what you call your human respect is shyness, 
I think I meant this—you might omit some external proof of 
reverence for what is right, not because you are on the side of 
what is wrong, but because you are too shy to range yourself on the 
side of—” 

“Well, mon petit, go on.” 

“Of Our -Lord then, lest it should seem you were claiming 
a friendship with Him that does not exist: taking a certain 
liberty.” 
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“It certainly would be a liberty for me to claim that friend- 
ship.” 

Roussel did not go on; and did not guess that Henri really 
wished that he would. 

“Why,” asked the young soldier after a pause, “did you 
stop?” 

“T had said what I meant, and badly; as I knew I should. 
That is a liberty. No one has a right to speak ill in a good cause 
unless he is bound to say what he can.” 

“You have not injured your cause; don’t be afraid.” 

Henri meant more than he said. To him it seemed that the 
lad, even if he spoke far more clumsily than he did, must help 
“his cause” by being what he was. He felt sure that it was 
purity, faith, religion that had made the boy what he was. No 
doubt he was the son of a peasant, a peasant himself, with not much 
general education, but the young officer recognized in him a nobler 
creature than himself, and knew well in what school that nobility had 
been learned, Who was his Schoolmaster, what His lessons had 
been. 

“Listen, mon cher,’ Henri said presently, “all talk worth 
listening to is of the: things with which one’s heart is full. I wish 
you would, when you talk to me, not try to choke yourself up, 
but speak of what is in your heart.” 

“T can’t talk much of anything. I have not the habit. At 
home even I picked up the habit of silence. My mother’s heart 
is full of us (her seven children) and of our father, but she does 
not talk of us.” 

“ Not to you.” 

“ There are hardly any neighbors. We live three kilometres 
from the village—a little tiny village. It is only when she goes 
to Mass she sees people, and then she has to hasten home. There 
is so much work.” 

“ But you have had to learn the habit of thought. You have, 
for instance, to make meditations.” 

“T do it ill. I have always distraction. Everything distracts 


” 


me. 


“ For instance? ” 

“ Well—anything. I try to meditate about Our Lady and I 
look perhaps at her statue to help me; and my eye falls on a flower 
and I think of that—how wonderful its color is and then I say 
to myself : ‘God thought of everything, even the color of the flower.’ 
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What kindness! He need not have made any, people do not eat 
them: or He might have made them all green or all red. And 
then I think of the smell of them. He thought of that too, and I 
suppose they smell like Christ’s Feet. And then very likely I think 
of some poor soldier’s feet, crushed and wounded and lame perhaps 
forever, and one thinks: ‘You will have to take his arms, poor 
brave; it is hard enough to get to heaven on two sound feet. You 
will have to help him up that steep road.’ And then my thoughts 
wander to other wounded—to you, often, lately: and instead of 
mediating on the Blessed Virgin’s humility, I am begging her to 
obtain that you have no more hemorrhage. I am a wool-gatherer.” 

“ Eh, my little stretcher-bearer, go on gathering your wool for 
me, and perhaps she will weave a white garment out of it for some 
poor devil of a soldier who hasn’t kept his own very clean.” 





Cuapter VIII. 


Meanwhile Raymond and his mother were talking too. He 
had been reading; and looking up he caught her eye. 

“You wonder what my books are?” he asked smiling. 

“T used to wonder. I think I know.” 

“ They are about the Catholic religion. I want to know more 
about it. I think it always interested me; but only as a fine thing 
out of date like chivalry and the Feudal System: a great idea that 
had made the Middle Ages more picturesque than our own. Still 
one could not now go back to the old feudal ways.” 

“ T suppose not,” said his mother, rather uncertainly. She was 
a Tory of Tories, and was not sure that modern times were all that 
they should be. 

“ Well, I think there is always affectation in ignoring that past 
things are past. Tournaments and jousts now—they would be an 
affectation; and we do not need to fortify ourselves in castles. An 
old castle is most fascinating, but to build a new one is appalling. 
I suppose I thought Catholicism was gone like the castles. Just as 
in some old families there are the castles still, and their owners 
do right to preserve them carefully, so in some of our oldest families 
there is still the Catholic faith, and I thought them also right, having 
it, to keep it—a sort of heirloom and relic. But where it was gone, 
it seemed to me, it would only be an affectation to pretend it hadn’t 
gone—like building a new castle. You see I thought it also a 
relic, and relics are of the dead, not of the living. So I thought 
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there would be a sort of vulgarity in becoming a Catholic—as if 
a man should buy some other family’s heirloom; imagine a nouveau 
riche buying at an auction the shirt Charles I. was beheaded in! ” 

“It’s just what Lord would do if he had the chance! ” 
declared Mrs. d’Argnes with disgust and conviction, and rather glad 
to be able to say something quite on Raymond’s side. 

“You understand then. Well, since I came out here I have 
found how different it is. The Catholic religion is not antique: 
it is eternal. It is not medizval a bit; the Middle Ages belonged 
to it; but it did not belong to them. It is quite as modern as 
being alive, and eating and drinking and being happy and sad; and 
instead of being an obsolete phase it is an undying principle, and 
the only one for which hundreds of millions of living men would 
care to die. It is no more dead than Christ. He paused an instant 
and said in a very low voice: “It is Christianity.” 

“Oh, Raymond!” 

“Yes. I have come to feel stire of that. All others are broken 
chips knocked off Christianity by the jostle of doubt and opinion. 
The difference, I have come to see, between the Catholic Church 
and other Churches is the difference between God’s revelation and 
man’s opinion. Perhaps, what first set me on that train was a 
thing a young officer of my regiment said. He is a Catholic, and 
very devout, but not fussily or obtrusively. Everybody respects 
him because one feels that his religion is part of himself, not part 
of his talk. Well one evening—we were taking our rest, and were 
all together—some of us were talking about religion and he was 
reading. One fellow said: ‘My idea is so and so,’ and another 
said: “The way I look at it is this,’ and someone else said: ‘And 
my notion of it is that,’ and so on. It was interesting, but simply 
a clatter of theories: then one of us asked Chichester what his 
ideas were. ‘I am,’ he answered simply, ‘a Catholic. It is not 
with us a question of notions, but of what God has revealed. The 
Catholic Church teaches us that.” And, mother, I think that is why 
other Churches keep changing their teaching and the Catholic 
Church never does. They started with human opinion and so they 
naturally feel they have a right to modify it. The Catholic Church 
knows she has no right to change one jot or one tittle of what 
Christ revealed and set her to guard. She is the trustee of His 
bequest of faith, and cannot cheat His children of the smallest 
coin of it.” 

“ You intend to become a Catholic? ” 
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“Yes, dear mother. I hope you will not mind very much.” 

“Tam sure you will only do what you think right. But it will 
divide us so!” 

“You and me?” 

“Yes, dear. It will build up a wall between us.” 

“ There is no wall between you and Lionel: you and he are 
just as much to each other as ever you were.” 

Her son, Lionel, had abandoned all faith and said so. His 
mother had been shocked, but, as Raymond said, it had not divided 
her from her son. 

She could not answer that, but spoke of something else. 

Raymond was saying: “I do not believe you will love me less 
because I am a Catholic, and if I could iia you more I should aa 
lieve it would make me love you more.’ 

She just touched his hand, smiled and said: “If you turn 
Catholic you will have to go in for miracles and all that sort of 
dreadful stuff.” 

Even as she spoke she felt an uncomfortable twinge, and really 
thought she heard a voice say, not in her ear, but in her heart, “I 
did go.” 

“Go in for them!” said Raymond, with a little smile, “if you 
mean believe in them, I do; God is always the same, omnipotent 
and kind. There are still blind men to be made to see, and dead 
folk to bring to life.’ 

She was not really listening to him, but wondering whether, 
if she were incredulous, this miracle of his being better might be 
canceled through her fault. That frightened her. Then she 
thought, “ It was not I who asked Him to go. It was the nun who 
asked His Mother to send Him. Her faith was rewarded, not 
mine, and her faith doesn’t stumble.” That comforted her, but she 
prayed in her heart, ‘“‘ Do not let me spoil it.” 





CHAPTER IX. 


When Claire entered the ward next morning—for she was on 
day duty—her brother’s little friend, the stretcher-bearer, said to 
her at once: 

“ Please, will you go to Monsieur d’Argnes? ” 

“My brother?” 

“Yes, mademoiselle. He asked me to say you were to go 
first to him,” 
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“ Here I am, Henri, what is it?” she asked as soon as she had 
reached his bedside. “Is anything the matter? Did you have a 
bad night?” 

“No.” Then he looked queer and said: “ But—you will have 
to send for a priest.” 

“Oh, Henri! Do you mean that you are worse?” 

“Worse than I thought perhaps...... but, oh, don’t look 
frightened. I was teasing you.” 

“You don’t really want a priest? ” 

“Yes, Ido. I told you I would keep my word; and Raymond 
d’Argnes is to have a priest. The little stretcher-bearer told me. 
He is going to become a Catholic. Roussel is so nearly in heaven 
already with delight, that if we don’t hold on to him he will slip 
off altogether.” 

“ T’'ll tell you who won’t be in heaven then—Madame d’Argnes. 
She will hate it.” 

“Mamma?” said Henri, hypocritically pretending to misun- 
derstand. “I should think she would be glad.” 

“ Not our mother, but Captain d’Argnes. She is Protestant 
all down her long back.” 

“ People,” observed Henri audaciously, “always do dislike 
their mothers-in-law.” 

His sister darted a most savage look at him, which he sus- 
tained with unflinching effrontery. 

“Tt is perfectly beastly of you to say that,” she remarked 
hotly, in English. 

“ Ah, ha, Miss, you would not dare to use such expressions in 
French! Stick to your mother tongue; it restrains you. It wasn’t 
at all ‘beastly’ of me to say that. It was to clear the ground. It 
was to save you the embarrassment of having to make a certain 
announcement one of these days.” 

Claire did not look much mollified by this. 

“Tf mamma heard you talking like that,” she observed, “ she 
would wash your head for you.” 

“ Tf mamma heard you talking of ‘perfectly beastly’ you would 
be soaped, my dear. As a matter of fact she and I quite approve, 
and you know very well that she and I can persuade papa of any- 
thing; if you are too uppish I shall withdraw my consent, and then 
see what papa says!” 

“ You don’t mean to say,” said Claire in a tone of horror, “ that 
you and she have been discussing this,” 
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“Yes, I do. It is quite correct. Young ladies are not to 
arrange these matters for themselves. The heads of their families 
have to adjust their opinions first.” 

“You one of the heads of my family! What—TI shall have 
to talk English again.” 

“ Well!” 

“ What cheek!” : 

“Claire! I’m sure your excellent Meess (what names Eng- 
lish Meesses do have! Mac-Gilly, Cudd-y, wasn’t it)? I’m sure 
she never taught you to say ‘what cheek!’ ” 

“No, it was you.” 

“Pray understand that though there are no genders in Eng- 
lish, there is masculine English and feminine English. I may talk 
of your cheek, but you may not talk of mine. Yours by the way 
is slightly flushed...... sd 

Claire, still unreconciled, went off to her duties. All the same 
there was a grain of truth in what Henri had said. If something 
did happen, the fact that her mother and brother were cordial in 
approval, would certainly go far to secure her father’s consent. 





CHAPTER X. 


Raymond continued to improve. He was able to eat well, and 
almost hourly seemed to recover strength. The cough was wholly 
gone. The doctors, who had not yet made another examination of 
the wound, began to hope that an operation might be possible, and 
the piece of shrapnel be removed. When they did examine the 
wound they found that the piece of shell had come away and was 
near the entrance of it. It could be taken out instantly and with- 
out an anesthetic. The wound itself was already much more 
healthy, and now it would only be necessary to encourage its 
healing. Hitherto it had been essential to keep it open. 

As Raymond was now able to talk, not only without fatigue or 
danger of bringing on the cough that had agonized him, ‘but in a 
much stronger voice, Henri asked to be moved across the ward to 
the bed next his, rendered vacant by the departure of one of the 
wounded. Raymond was delighted, and Madame de St. Hilaire 
gave her consent. 

Henri could not help teasing his sister, and said to her before 
he was moved across: “ You see I shall thus be able to improve 
my mind by hearing your conversation with Captain d’Argnes.” 
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“ He talks a great deal more to your little stretcher-bearer than 
he does to me.” 

“ One can understand that. Roussel is not frivolous. He does 
not say ‘cheek.’ ” 

The priest came to Raymond and gave him conditional baptism 
and heard his confession, his profession of faith, and absolved him. 
For his first Holy Communion it was decided that he should wait 
till he should be able to go to the convent chapel. But at St. Just 
there lives a bishop, not the bishop of the vast diocese, but one of 
his Vicars General, and he came to the hospital and gave Raymond 
confirmation. While he did this screens were arranged around 
the patient’s bed. As he came out, when the brief rite was finished, 
he saw Henri looking up in his face, and he smiled. 

“Everything goes well, my brave man?” asked the bishop, 
and as he smiled the young cuirassier thought: ‘“ What a good 
man. There is my priest.” 

“ Monsignor!” he said aloud» And he made a little gesture 
for the bishop to stoop down. 

“Yes? What is it my brave man?” 

“You have just made a soldier of Christ of that Christian,” 
said Henri, ‘ now make a little Christian of this soldier. I want 
to confess myself.” 

For a bishop, monsignor was young; he was not yet ten years 
old in the priesthood. 

“ T had to do that before,” he said, smiling down into the honest 
young eyes. “I was a soldier too: not an officer, just a little corporal 
of infantry” (he was about six feet high) “and one day The 
Captain called me—and orders are orders—I had to obey. I had 
to change armies and make myself a Christian. I tell you this 
that you may feel that I know all about it. I do not mean that one 
cannot be a good Christian in our glorious French army; I know 
there are hundreds of thousands: I only mean that J was not.” 

He spoke so simply, so wholly without pose or unctuousness, 
that Henri was quite sure he had been right in thinking, “ Here is 
my priest.” 

The screens were still round Raymond’s bed, and as Henri’s 
was the last at the end of the ward, no one saw that the bishop was 
sitting at his side. It was only just as he was going away that the 
little stretcher-bearer came to take away the screens. Claire came 
up at the same time. When the bishop had gone Henri, who was 
as teasing as ever, said to her: 
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“T shall not send for a priest.” 

“Oh, you have changed your mind.” 

She did not speak reproachfully, but he saw at once that she 
was disappointed that he had gone back of his word. 

“ After all a bishop is a priest,” he observed, making a queer 
little face at her. 

“Do you mean...... ?”’ she asked eagerly in a low voice. 

“Yes.” And though he only nodded she understood. 

“Tsn’t he nice?” she asked. She had far too much tact and 
instinct to gush forth in congratulations. All the same she was in 
her heart thanking God: she felt sure it was years since he had been 
to confession. 

“ After all,” whispered Henri, with a little jerk of his head to- 
wards Raymond’s bed, it was his-idea, wasn’t it? I had not the 
least thought of it.” 

Another patient called her, and Henri looked towards Roussel 
who had just finished taking away the screens and was about to 
go away himself. He caught the lad’s eye and with a gesture of 
the head invited him to come near. 

“ Roussel,” he said, when the little stretcher-bearer was stand- 
ing by his bedside, “did you hear my sister and me talking?” 

“Of course I did. But I was going and coming, and only 
caught one sentence; besides you were neither of you talking 
loudly.” 

“What was the sentence? ” 

“T thought,” the lad answered honestly, “that I heard you 
say, ‘I shall not need a priest.’ I then took one of the screens 
away to the end of the ward.” 

“T suppose you were sorry? ” 

“T had not known you had ever thought of sending for a 
priest. But I was sorry.” 

“You would like me to confess myself? Don’t you often 
find it hard to find anything to say?” 

“No. But I have heard some people say that they found it 
hard.” 

“ Ah! that’s the worst of going too often. I had no diffi- 
culty.” 

He could not help teasing even Roussel a little, but he liked 
much better making him happy. 

“TI told Claire,” he said, “that I should not send for a priest 
because I had confessed to the bishop.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


By the time Raymond was well enough to go to the chapel for 
his First Communion, Henri was also able to be up; though he could 
not walk. He went in a wheeled chair to the chapel and received 
Holy Communion too. On the afternoon of that day he was again 
wheeling himself about in the chair, though only in the ward.. And 
Claire was helping him. Their mother and Mrs. d’Argnes were 
talking to Raymond quite at the other end of the ward. Presently 
the door opened, and Madame de St. Hilaire came in and at her side 
walked Count d’Argnes. Neither of his children saw him enter: 
their backs were turned to that end of the ward. 

“ Claire,” Henri was saying, “ today has an odd feeling. Can 
you understand? ” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“Tt feels,” the young cuirassier said, “ like the day of my First 
Communion.” 

“ Henri,” she said, almost in his ear as she leant over the back 
of the wheeled-chair, “I was afraid you would have had too much 
human respect. The chapel was so full, and you not being able 
to go to the altar made it worse.” 

He had occupied a bench quite at the front, and the priest had 
brought the Blessed Sacrament to him there. 

“Oh,” he said, “the little stretcher-bearer taught me not to 
mind about human respect. He thinks he is a coward, and I know 
he would go to Holy Communion before ten thousand unbelievers.” 

Madame de St. Hilaire touched Claire upon the shoulder and 
said: 

“Look down there, you two people, see what visitor I have 
brought you.” 

Claire turned the chair round with a rapid sweep, and at the 
same moment they both saw their father and mother coming to- 
wards them. 

“ Papa!” they cried. 

“Yes. I am here! I took it into my head to come and see 
what you were all about.” 

Madame de St. Hilaire went away and left them to themselves. 

“ Sit down,” said Henri, “ that’s my bed.” 

And M. d’Argnes sat down upon it. 

“ Henri,” he said, “I find you very well. You have recovered 
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nicely. And Claire—I think the change of air has done her good. 
Madame de St. Hilaire tells me she is a very good nurse, but she 
does not look overworked.” 

“Oh, no,” declared her brother, “ Claire has excellent distrac- 
tions.” 

His sister looked savage and her mother looked inclined to give 
her son a slap; but one cannot box wounded men’s ears, and he 
escaped. 

~“ Captain d’Argnes,” said the Count, “looks almost well. His 
mother is not much like him—a very noble woman, but: no I find 
no resemblance.” 

“Claire does not find any either,” remarked her brother in a 
disengaged manner. “ Papa! should you like Claire to enter holy 
religion.” 

My dear boy,” cried her father, “what on earth do you 
mean?” 

“ She is determined never to change her name.” 

Count d’Argnes adjusted his pince-nez and looked at each 
member of his family in turn. 

“What is Henri talking about?” he asked appealingly. 

“ Well, circumstances,” said Henri, “lead me to the convic- 
tion that she is resolved to stick to the name of d’Argnes.” 

His mother was trying not to laugh, and Claire was trying 
(with very indifferent success) to look loftily unconcerned by her 
brother’s foolish remarks. His father, without any endeavor at 
all, was looking thoroughly puzzled. 

“ There seem,” said Henri, “ only two ways in which she can 
carry out her plan; one way is to enter holy religion; the 
other...... ,’ and he gently raised a crutch and pointed down the 
ward to Raymond’s mother, whose tall figure was turned their 
way. Raymond himself, with his back to them, was hidden in the 
big armchair in which he was sitting. “...... the other,” explained 
Henri, “ is to do as she did.” 

“ As she did?” repeated his father. 

“Ves. Didn’t she marry a Mr. d’Argnes? I think it an 
excellent plan: and so does mother. As for Claire, I suspect it’s 
about the only thing in which she would be disposed to imitate our 
good friend, Raymond’s mother.” 


’ 


[THE END. ] 











THE CRIMSON SNOW. 


(BETHLEHEM, 1916.) . ) 





BY CHARLES PHILLIPS. 


“Close to your heart, O take Me, Mother! 
Close to your bosom hold! 
There are cries in the night that shake Me, Mother, 
And the wind of the world is cold!” 





Sweet, O be quiet; safe in my keeping 
Nothing shall hurt or harm! 

(Tis only the throb of my wild heart weeping— 
The pulse of my loving arm.) 


“ But the wind is bitter and chill, My Mother, 
And the world is turning dark, 
And the voice of Love is still, My Mother, 
While the Wolves of Anger bark! 





“ And where is the light of My Star, O Mother, 
That was so wont to glow, 
Beckoning far and far, O Mother, 


Over the Christmas snow? 








“ Will the Shepherds come no more, My Mother, 
Nor hear when the Angel sings?” 
They come no more! They have lost one another! 
And they quarrel with the ancient Kings! 


“ And the Kings ?—they bring no more love-treasures ; 


Nor magi nor paladin—” 


ROHS AIREE TIT AC ae 


They have gone them down, for hates and pleasures, 
Into the Valley of Sin! 
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“O, cry to the Kings then, Mother My Mother, 
And call to the Shepherds dear! 
Tell them I love them, brother and brother, 


Plowman or prince or seer— 


“Call to them sweet and loud, O Mother! 
Cry, ere the Star be lost— 
For a terrible dark cloud, O Mother, 
Breathes through the Christmas frost, 


“A cloud that is deathly mortal, Mother—” 
(Tis smoke from the gates of hell!) 

“ But who hath opened that portal, Mother?” 
Ah, who? And who will tell? 


“And look, O Mother, My Mother, look!— 
There is blood on the Christmas snow, 
And blood on the sea, of brother and brother, 


And blood where the rivers flow! 


“And O, the grief on the wind and storm, 
And O, the cries of pain! 
And whiter than snow, the stark white form 
Of brother by brother slain! 


“ Mother, My Mother, lift Me high 
Ere the sun in the dawn hath swooned, 
And show Me to my brother’s eye 
Ere he die of his gaping wound! 


“ Higher—and high, O Mother, hold! 
And cry to the world of men, 
Till Shepherd and King and Seer, as of old, 
Come back to My crib again!” 





A MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


BY BLANCHE M. KELLY. 


Make we merry on this feast, 
For Verbum Caro factum est. 


ae IAT is known as the Christmas spirit is rather wide- 
ps Yl ly believed to have been either invented or discovered 
about midway in the Victorian era by one Charles 
Dickens. With his name are inseparably connected 
the holly and the mistletoe, the roaring fires bidding 
—c to the blasts without, the loosening of purse and heart- 
strings, and the generally prevalent jollity. Of course what Dickens 
really did was to rescue the shreds of Catholic merriment which 
had survived Elizabethan scolding and Puritan frown. 

The Christmas spirit has had for centuries a hard struggle 
of it, but there are evidences that it is coming into its own again. 
In New York, for instance, within the past few years, a beautiful 
custom has grown up. In the centre of one of the open squares a 
gigantic tree is erected, which after nightfall is ablaze with in- 
numerable lights, and in their glow multitudes pause in their haste 
and lend their voices to the carols that ring out across the snowy 
streets. Day laborers and shop-girls on their way homeward, dere- 
licts whose feet have long forgotten that way, and occasionally 
fine ladies and scholarly-looking men join, timidly at first, and 
then with full tones, in the strains of “ Holy Night” and other 
Christmas anthems. 

There is an air of groping about the affair, but unquestionably 
it is a step in the right direction, an attempted return to the days 
of wassail and carol and noél. The pity is that the step should 
not have been taken under Catholic auspices, that the Christmas 
spirit should be credited to the pen of a Protestant novelist and 
the revival of carol singing to a movement for civic improvement. 
For a merry Christmas is a matter of logic, and Catholics alone 
have never deviated from the premises to which a merry Christmas 
is the conclusion. Quia natus est vobis hodie Salvator mundi, 
was the angelic explanation, and this quia runs like a golden note 
through all the mirth of the Christmas season. It is the only 
explanation of the boar’s head and the plum-pudding, of the 
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Christmas tree and the cierges de Noél and the gleeful governance 
of the Lord of Misrule. It is the motif of all the Christmas carols 
that ever were sung and they all are, moreover, a peculiarly Catholic 
institution and possession, so much so that a statute of Elizabeth 
visited dire penalties on the heads of carol singers, while the Crom- 
wellian Parliament, in its efforts to suppress Popery, went farther, 
and enacted that “no observance be held of the five and twentieth 
day of December, commonly called Christmas Day.” 

There is, notwithstanding these repressive measures, a volu- 
minous literature.on the subject, although much of it is fragmentary 
or mutilated, and we can only fear that many a melodious round 
has been hushed into oblivion. The noéls have fared somewhat 
better, for those that live on in the patois of the provinces are still 
sung at each succeeding veillée, which is the period between the 
family supper and midnight Mass, a service attended by the entire 
community as a matter of course. The same simplicity of concept 
and expression characterizes all these outpourings of the faith of 
a people, whether in English or patois or pure French. If we 
sometimes meet with a phrase or a word which does not measure 
up to our standards of literary elegance, we must remember that 
these songs were produced by people given to plain-speaking, to 
whom religion was for everyday use, and whose religion was 
characterized by a loving familiarity with God. They were, as 
it has been said, “ at ease in His Presence.” To them the Redemp- 
tion was not a remote historical fact, but an ever present source 
of exuberant joy, an event of the most vital importance to Mall 
and Will and Margoton. Hence the ineffable charm of their 
anachronisms, as in the noél which describes the Infant Jesus as 
saying the rosary on His Mother’s breast. 

As a general thing both noél and carol were folk-songs pure 
and simple, handed down from generation to generation, sometimes 
by word of mouth, sometimes by being preserved in commonplace 
books. The noéls of Burgundy, however, belong to a different 
category, being the work of Bernard de La Monnoye, who deserves 
more than a passing mention. He was a native of Dijon, who, in 
the reign of /e roi soleil, abandoned the profession of law, in which 
he had brillant prospects, to devote himself to literature. Five 
of his poems were crowned by the academy, but despite this success 
he declared that next to pure water he hated pure French, and for 
the purpose of exalting his native Burgundian speech he wrote in 
that dialect, under the name of Gui Barozat, a collection of noéls 
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which have had all the popular vogue of songs born of the hearts of 
the people. 

There was not a detail of the great mystery with which these 
songs did not deal in loving fashion, the Annunciation especially 
seeming to hold particular charms for the carollers. Thus the 
fifteenth century “ Listen, lordings both lief and dear,” treats it 
exquisitely : 

The angel answered anon full well, 
“Mary, dread thee never a deal, 


Thou shalt conceive a Son full well, 
The Holy Ghost shall shadow thee.” 


Mary on breast her hand she laid, 
Still she stood and thus she said: 
“Lo me here, God’s own handmaid, 
In heart and will and body free.” 


This was the note which Dante Gabriel Rossetti and his 
brethren sought in vain to capture, and which can only be caught 
in the meshes of a simple faith. What the pre-Raphaelites achieved 
was art; what eluded them was artlessness. 

In many of the carols will be noticed a facile mingling of Eng- 
lish and Latin words, an evidence of the people’s familiarity with 
what Blessed Edmund Campion called “a language that God under- 
stands: ” 


Mary mother, be not adread, 

Jesu is in your body bred, 

And of your breast He will be fed 
Cum pudoris lilio. 


A Breton nativity play accompanies Our Lady and St. Joseph 
to Bethlehem. On the weary road they discuss the edict of Cesar 
and the great Event which is about to transpire, and St. Joseph 
calls Our Lady’s attention to the fine appearance of the little town, 
with its towers and matsons fermées. At last they come to an inn, 
but are roughly told to be off, as this hostelry is not for trundaille, 
but for travelers by coach and horseback. ' Disheartened, they be- 
take themselves to a stable, which they describe ruefully as not 
being fit for “a king or a constable.” ‘‘ The hour is come,” says 
this Princess of the House of David, and the stage directions which 
followed read with terrifying simplicity: “‘ Icy naist Jesuschrist.” 
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The visit of the shepherds and the kings to the crib was a 
subject so universally attractive as to give rise to a quite distinct 
class of noéls, which consisted in the description of whole retinues 
of people who came to pay homage to the new-born Saviour. 
Here anachronism ran riot and joy joined hands with love in an 
exultant dance about the manger. Sometimes this form of noél 
afforded the opportunity for a bit of sly fun, as in La Monnoye’s 
Noél des Princes and the satirical Noél de Lunéville, in which St. 
Michael receives and rejects on the score of some shortcoming the 
representatives of the various religious orders of that town. In this 
category belongs what is perhaps the most delightful noél ever 
written, the Breton Noél des Oiseaux, in which all the birds of 
the air accompany the angels on their earthward flight and flutter 
lovingly around the crib. The swallow expresses his regret that 
the Divine Child should have such a wretched house and offers 
to help build another, “I am something of a mason,” says he; 
the skylark alights from a prolonged flight and expires beside her 
Lord (Dom Guéranger’s comment on this verse is that the lark 
has reached heaven at last); the chaffinch amuses the Child with 
his “littie language;” the canary announces that he flew from 
New France the moment he heard of the Saviour’s birth; the 
magpie comes hopping towards Him, bearing in her beak a present, 
we hope well-gotten; while the linnet sets a magnificent song to a 
new air for “ the sweet Son of the Most High.” 

There is a strikingly life-like air about the shepherds of the 
noéls of Lorraine, which were the products of a pastoral people, 
an added touch of realism consisting in the fact that in the dialogue 
the shepherds speak patois and the angels and the kings pure 
French. A certain fine courtesy distinguishes all these rustic folk. 
Thus a Burgundian politely greets Our Lady and St. Joseph at 
the door and requests to be allowed to see “the Fruit of Life.” 
A Breton reassures his diffident companion, who fears that he will 
not be equal to the occasion, by declaring that when he reaches the 
stable he will inquire concerning the health of all whom Our 
Saviour has left in His heavenly home. Elsewhere St. Joseph 
apologizes to the three Kings, “ masters in astrology,” who are 
warrantably dismayed by the ass’ extraordinary contribution to 
the general rejoicing, his effort being described as “ un beau couplet 
d’Arcadie.” “Lo! he merries,” cries out Pastor primus, in a 
Townely mystery, and acting on that impulse, which stirs every 
heart that comes to the knowledge of the Gift of God, he exclaims: 
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“ Have a bob of cherries!”’ Another offers Him a bird, another 
a ball that he may play tennis, another a pot of cream, and 
Blaizotte conjured Gui Barozai, “ Thou who makest rhymes, offer 
him songs.” 

In the “chant natal” of Barthélemy Aneau, an attempt at 
historical accuracy has been made by calling the shepherds by 
Hebrew names, but the jocund singer of the carol known as “ Jolly 
Wat” was undisturbed by such solicitude. 


The shepherd upon a hill he sat, 
He ware his tabard and his hat, 
He had tarbox, pipe and flageolet, 
And his name was Jolly, Jolly Wat, 
For he was a good herd boy. 


Wat, having heard the angel’s tidings and visited the crib, 
is not to be outdone in generosity and courtesy by Breton or Bur- 
gundian. 

Jesu, my pipe, I give to Thee, 
Robe, tarbox, scrip I offer free, 
Home to my fellows now I flee, 
The sheep, methinks, have need of me. 
Ut Hoy. 
What shall I sing? 


Now farewell, Wat, my herdsman true. 
What, Lady, so my name ye knew? 
Lull ye my Lord to sleep anew, 
And Joseph, now good day to you. 
Ut Hoy. 
What shall I sing? 


Now dance and sing full well I may, 

For at Christ’s birth was I today, 

Home to my mates I'll take my way, 

Christ bring us all to bliss I pray. 
Ut Hoy! 

In his pipe he made so much joy, 

What shall I sing but Hoy? 


The shepherd’s pipes figure in the following carol also, and 
it is not difficult to imagine what feats of skirling accompanied the 
jubilant lines ; 
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About the fields they pipéd right 

So merrily the shepherds began to blow; 

Adown from heaven that is so high 
Tyrle, tyrlow, tyrle, tyrlow. 


Of angels there came a company 

With merry songs and melody, 

The shepherds anon gan them aspy, 
Tyrle, tyrlow, tyrle, tyrlow. 


But what makes the strongest appeal to all these sturdy hearts 
is the littleness of the Lord. It seems as though women must have 
had a hand in some of the carols, so mothering are they. They 
delight in coining diminutives for the Divine Infant. “ Little day 
star,” they call Him, and they fashion for His Mother’s lips such 
adoring lullabies as “ Lullay, Thou little tiny Child,” and 


Lullay, mine liking, my dear Son, my Sweeting, 
Lullay, my dear Heart, my own dear Darling. 


In “ Quid petis, O Fili?”” the Holy Child stammers delicious 
baby Latin to His Mother, and it would be difficult to surpass the 
mingling of awe and tenderness in these lines: 


“Ah, my dear! ah, my dear Son!” 
Said Lady Mary, “ Ah, my dear! 
Kiss thy Mother, Jesu, 

With a laughing cheer. 


“A laughing cheer.” So all the laughter at Bethlehem, they 
would assure us, was not brought thither by the shepherds and 
the kings: 

There was mickel melody 
At that Childés birth, 

Though the songsters were heavenly 
They made mickel mirth. 


And having given us a vision of mirth-making angels they 
depict a still more startling picture in this carol from the west of 
England : 


As I sat under a sycamore tree, a sycamore tree, a sycamore tree, 
I looked me out upon the sea, 
A Christmas day in the morning. 
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I saw three ships a-sailing there, a-sailing there, a-sailing there, 
The Virgin Mary and Christ they bare, 
A Christmas day in the morning. 


He did whistle and she did sing, she did sing, she did sing, 
And all the bells on earth did ring, 
A Christmas day in the morning. 


After this the wassails and the waits are so much a matter of 
course as to be almost an anticlimax, and we know that he did not 
appeal in vain who sang: 


Bring us in good ale, bring us in good ale, 
For Our Blessed Lady’s sake, bring us in good ale. 


And still less astonished are we to hear: 


Wassail, wassail, wassail, sing we, 
In honor of Christ’s Nativity. 


The famous boar’s head song is still sung at Queen’s College, 
Oxford, in reminiscence of the days when England was merry 
England because it was Catholic England. The mumming which 
prevailed at this season is said to have been derived from a pagan 
festival which was observed in similar fashion. There is nothing to 
prevent our seeing in the Christian adaption of the custom a com- 
memoration of Our Saviour’s masking of His Divinity when He 
assumed human nature and lay at Bethlehem between the ox and 
the ass, but indeed there is no necessity of going in search of an 
explanation beyond the child-like love of make-believe, which gave 
“ Nicholas and his clerks” such a high hand at this season. It was, 
as it is today, according to the spirit of the Church to make merry, 
and everyone was expected to do his share: 


Let no man come into this hall, 

Groom, page, nor yet marshall, 

But that some sport he bring withal, 
For now is the time of Christmas. 


The honor of adorning the festival was hotly contested by 
the holly and the ivy, and the partisans of the holly invested it 
with a beautiful symbolism. 
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The holly bears a blossom 
As white as lily flower, 

And Mary bore sweet Jesus Christ 
To be our Saviour. 


The holly bears a berry 
As red as any blood, 

And Mary bore sweet Jesus Christ 
To do poor sinners good. 


The holly bears a prickle 
As sharp as any thorn, 

And Mary bore sweet Jesus Christ 
On Christmas Day in the morn. 


When the Chinese wish to describe a man’s lack of literary 
ability they say, “he has no ink in his stomach.” The stomachs 
of these singers may have been empty of ink, but how full their 
hearts were of poetry. They have, moreover, left us a glorious 
heritage, and it is not fitting that we, who have kept the faith which 
was their inspiration, should relinquish the songs which that faith 
inspired. It is well also to bear in mind Our Lady’s pact with 
her Son: 

Whosoever they be 
That can and will be 
Merry on this day, 

To bliss them bring 
And I shall sing 

Lully by, by lully, lully. 




















WAS THE SON OF MAN BRUSQUE TO HIS MOTHER? 
BY EDMUND T. SHANAHAN, §S.T.D. 


=] AVVO incidents in the New Testament contain a certain 
element of surprise: the Lord’s manner of ad- 

Hs | dressing His Mother when she found Him in the 
hae Temple; and when, some years later, at the wedding 

Kes Se feast of Cana, she turned to tell Him that the guests 
were in want of wine. The abrupt, incisive answer of the Saviour 
on these two occasions has been the theme of commentators since 
Christianity began; and to many, if not to most, the text seems to 
stand in need of some explanatory softening. It is not our in- 
tention to marshal the host of comments which these passages have 
occasioned, or to crowd the reader’s vision with their detailed 
review; one could scarcely compass an end so vast in a thick 
and heavy tome. Ours is the more modest purpose of suggesting 
a principle of explanation which is capable of strict establishment 
from the Scriptures, and which, whatever else one may say of it, 
cannot be charged with having been “ piously invented” to gloss 
a difficulty or smooth a wrinkle of the sacred page. In the 
course of the theme we shall endeavor also to establish that the 
principle of explanation here tentatively thrown out is of general 
validity and sweep, by no means confined to the pair of incidents 
first considered, but running through the whole course of the Lord’s 
utterances from the Temple to the Cross, as an adopted policy of 
speech, as part of a deliberatively chosen and effective teaching 
method, in the light of which, as in a dissolving medium, apparent 
incivilities disappear, and one’s ruffled sense of fitness regains com- 
posure. 

The Finding in the Temple is one of the most familiar, moving 
incidents in Holy Writ.1 The Child Jesus, then a boy of twelve, 
went up from Nazareth to Jerusalem in the custody of His parents 
to celebrate the feast of the Pasch, as was their yearly wont. The 
sacrifices over, His parents began their plodding journey home- 
wards, little dreaming that the Child had remained behind in the city 
for purposes of His own. The returning pilgrims had left Jerusalem 
a good day’s march behind and had halted for the night, before 





1Luke ii. 41-52. See verse 40, preceding, for the reason of their confidence. 
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the Child’s absence was discovered. The tardiness of this recogni- 
tion—be it noted in passing—argues no negligence on the parents’ 
part. The Child’s obedience and prudence had hitherto been of the 
kind that inspires perfect, unquestioning trust; and the apparent 
unconcern of His parents was the natural fruit of this experience— 
a revelation of their confidence, not a proof of their remissness or 
_ neglect. : 

It was not unusual in those days for the inhabitants of a single 
village, or of several neighboring towns, to travel together in a 
caravan; and if customs now prevailing in Bible lands are any 
clue to the way pilgrimages were conducted in Gospel times, the 
women set out first, and the men followed, older children traveling 
with either parent, the younger with the mother. What more 
natural, were such the case, as in all likelihood it was, than that 
each parent should fancy the Child returning with the other, and 
give the matter no further thought. Nothing out of the ordinary 
had thus far happened to ruffle the even coursing of His way. The 
Child as yet had exhibited no sign of taking over the government 
of His conduct into His own hands. He had behaved after the 
manner of ordinary children, and this had led His parents to feel 
assured that the time of His public self-manifestation was far from 
nigh. One day, indeed, He would define Himself and His mission 
quite independently of parental influence and control, but that day 
lay somewhere in the distant future, they thought, and sufficient 
forewarning would be had against its coming. The charge of 
parental neglect can find lodgment only in the minds of those who 
have no eyes for the exceptional in history, who see nothing but 
the usual occurring everywhere, and whose wits are never so readily 
assembled for any purpose as for that of vulgarizing the uncommon. 

The surprise of Mary and Joseph, when they discovered 
that the Hope of Israel was not returning in their company, may 
be left to noble souls, whose sense of trust is perfect, to imagine. 
They beheld their well-established confidence melt suddenly into 
self-reproach, and they felt their spirits toss in the cross-currents 
of wonderment. Little recked they that the Eternal Day had 
broken without the expected previous heralding of the Dawn! 
They turned back at once to seek Him, mentally ill at ease that He 
should have taken it upon Himself to act in such an unaccountable 
manner. It probably took them a whole day to make a thorough 
search among their kinsfolk and acquaintance. of the Nazareth 
caravan, which had a peopled length that must have seemed well nigh 
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endless to their disquietude of spirit. Another day of inquiry spent 
in the city itself saw evening fall without advantage to their quest. 
The third day brought their anguished footfalls to the terrace within 
the Temple enclosure, where members of the Sanhedrin, on sabbaths 
and festivals, gave public instruction to the remaining pilgrims; 
and there, seated among the Doctors—possibly Gamaliel, Joseph of 
Arimathea, Annas, Caiphas, Simeon, and Nicodemus—a rapt lis- 
tener and a searching questioner, they found the Child Whom their 
weary minds and hearts and feet had been three days seeking; and 
to their intense agony and surprise they found Him upon far other 
things intent than the anxiety of His questing parents. 

The hurt and astonished Mother was the first to speak: “ Son, 
why hast Thou done so to us? Behold, thy father and I have sought 
Thee sorrowing.” To which the Child made answer, not by prof- 
fering excuse, but by publicly intimating His Divinity before the 
learned circle in the centre of which He stood: “ How is it that you 
sought Me? Did you not know that I must be about My ‘Father’s 
business? ”’ Even should we translate the ambiguous Greek dative 
in another way, so as to make it read “in My Father’s house” 
rather than “about My Father’s business;” the place where they 
should have looked for Him rather than what He would be about 
when found—it was the public intimation of His Divine Sonship 
that proved astounding and unintelligible to His Mother. 

She naturally thought it strange that without parental consul- 
tation or consent, He should reveal Himself to the Temple teachers 
who neither knew nor loved Him, as she did, for all the gentle 
wisdom of His years. It was the telling of the mystery to others, 
without admitting His Mother and adoptive father into the secret 
of His design, that proved so utterly surprising. His choice of 
moment, place, and audience for His first partial self-disclosure— 
this and the secretive way He went about it proved a mystery 
beyond their full fathoming at the time. The Mother felt that she 
had lost the Child in more senses than the spatial; and she had. 
In Him were the two orders of action, one referring to the common 
life of men, the other directly to His mission. In the first He was 
her subject; in the second, her Lord and King. The visit to the 
Temple belonged to this second order of operations, and stood out- 
side the range of her personal jurisdiction. His Mother was not 
ignorant of this mysterious economy; but she could not know—in- 
dependently of a special revelation, which was not fitting in the 
circumstances—that her separation from Jesus belonged to the 
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second order of His activity,”? as above described. Her thoughts 
were all of the first sphere of relationship, and hence the genuine- 
ness of her wonder and the intensity of her pain. 

The Mother’s knowledge is not the least in question. The sur- 
prised counter query of the Child, “ Did you not know that I must 
be about My Father’s business?” is ample proof of that assertion, 
were other evidence lacking, which is not the case. It is not a 
question of her knowing the mystery of His nature and mission, 
it is a question only of her being able at the moment to under- 
stand the mystery of His conduct; to account to herself fully 
for the reasons prompting Him to act in this strange and unac- 
customed way. Knowledge must not be confounded with ability 
to explain conduct, as will become still clearer in the paragraphs to 
follow. Perfect knowledge of the Son’s Divinity, allotted work, and 
destiny was perfectly compatible with the genuine feeling of sorrow 
and surprise that this was to be the manner of its divulging; the in- 
dependent, unconsulted way it was to break its seal of secrecy and be- 
gin. Nothing in her previous experiencing of Him as a babe in arms, 
learning to frame His first human words, after the model of her 
own rapt speech; nothing in His hitherto unbroken silence concern- 
ing His Person and mission had led her to expect that a public act 
directly relating to the accomplishment of His ministry was about 
to be performed. He that was later to counsel the leaving of father 
and mother for the Kingdom’s sake, practised that doctrine before 
He preached it, ennobling literature and life with the first example 
of the New Detachment—that rose not without its thorns, that 
crown which is set with sacrifices for jewels, and significantly sur- 
mounted by a cross. 

The general law of His public conduct, namely, that He would 
forbear acknowledging His human parentage, and preach His Di- 
vinity outright, as if He knew no earthly tie, taxed the powers of a 
mother’s mind and heart, in the first instance of its application. 
What a self-commending story, this—The Finding in the Temple !— 
over which an ocean of Christian tears has been sympathetically 
shed. Keim says of it: ‘This fine and tender picture, in which 
neither truth to nature, nor the beauty which that implies, is violated 
in a single line...... cannot have been devised by human hands, 
which, when left to themselves were always betrayed into coarseness 
and exaggeration, as shown by the apocryphal gospels.’’® 


"la Mere de Dieu et la Mére des Hommes. By B. Terrien, S.J. Vol. ii., 
p. 64, note, 8Jesus of Nazareth. English translation. II., p. 137. 
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The thought that they, His parents and the privileged sharers 
of His intimacy, were to be as members of the multitude when the 
hour of His self-disclosing came; the knowledge that no private 
announcement of intention had preceded the semi-public avowal, all 
this had its pain of mystery in a mystery so largely one of pain. 
And here we are introduced to the secret of that departure from 
the ordinary conduct of ordinary sons which marks the manner of 
the Lord’s discoursing with reference to His Mother. In the ex- 
planation which we are gradually unfolding, to wit—that Christ is 
publicly teaching, and not addressing His remarks either personally 
or exclusively to His Mother, but to the listening crowd, whose in- 
struction He has primarily in mind—the whole difficulty of a 
slighting reference disappears, and phrases that were dark and 
puzzling become suffused with explanatory light. 

The Lord's answer to His Mother on the terrace of the Temple 
took the form of insistence on His Divine, as distinct from His 
human, Sonship. When He says, “ My Father,” “My Father’s 
business,” it is obviously to claim and teach another origin than that 
implied in her statement, “ 7hy father and I have sought Thee, 
sorrowing.” All through His ministry, from these, His first re- 
corded words, to the last, He speaks of My Father, never of Our 
Father, save only in the Lord’s Prayer, which was manifestly in- 
tended for utterance on other lips than His. Some critics try to 
sustain the claim that in the Temple Discourse the Child is merely 
insisting on His Abrahamic descent; but the text completely dis- 
poses of this clumsy attempt to limit its significance. It states that 
His parents “understood not the word that He spoke to them,” 
and adds that ‘ His Mother kept all these sayings in her heart.” 
Were the Child merely confessing that He was a son of Abraham, 
would the Mother, think you, ever have made a mystery out of a 
thing so obvious, and kept it in her heart for further pondering? 
Mature minds do not mistake the commonplace for the mysterious. 
Only critics of an unabashed type do that, as when they would have 
us, like themselves, become evasive, and profess to see a tremendous 
mystery in the profession of descent from Abraham! 

No, the mystery which His Mother pondered was why the 
Child should secretly leave the tutelage of His parents, and lift, 
even for an instant, the veil of secrecy behind which He had re- 
mained hidden in the solitude of Nazareth.‘ The reason of this 


*La Mére de Dieu et la Mére des Hommes. By B. Terrien, S.J. Vol. ii. 
p. 63. 
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sudden behavior she could not understand; it was concealed from 
her for the time being; and only in the perspective which the 
years were sure to bring, would it become clear and evident why 
it was that at an age so tender He should in part abandon His 
voluntary obscurity and half-reveal the wondrous character of His 
Person unto men, A knowledge of the mystery that the Son of 
God was tabernacling with her in the flesh did not carry with it 
a comprehension of the reasons impelling Him to this unexpected 
change of conduct; nor did it give immediate insight into the bear- 
ing which this change of conduct had on the fulfillment of His 
mission. 

What would have happened, had the Child informed her before- 
hand of His prospective visit to the Temple? Would the astound- 
ing event ever have taken place? Did not the very condition of 
its coming to pass require that the parents be kept without knowl- 
edge of the project, lest the privacy of His human relations to 
them take precedence over the publicity of His Divine relations to 
humanity at large? Had He acted otherwise than He did, would 
the world have witnessed the manifestation of His early plenitude 
of wisdom? Would it have marveled at the superiority which He 
claimed over His earthly parents? Would it ever have had the oc- 
casion to grasp the full significance of the statement: “ He went 
down to Nazareth and was subject to them?” Would it ever have 
had before its eyes the wondrously sad yet wondrously instructive 
spectacle of the Divine distinguishing itself from the human; of 
the Divine seeking self-assertion, without asking leave ;—that by 
the wounded astonishment of the Mother, and our vicarious ex- 
periencing of it, ever afresh, in a world that changes its denizens 
more swiftly than it does its ways, we might, in the sacrificial 
depths of a Mother’s tears, and in the aroused sense of a mystery 
not fully fathomed, cleanse our small souls of the science that 
puffeth up, and refill them with the faith that passes understanding! 

The Lord’s reply to His Mother in the Temple when He so 
strangely confessed His Divinity, instead of acknowledging His 
human parentage, is a vignette, a miniature of His attitude and ac- 
tion throughout the whole course of His public ministry. And it was 
the detection of this fact, the discovery of this general law of con- 
duct, that suggested the present theory in an intuitional flash. The 
thought leaped to light, that the. Temple Story contains two fea- 
tures which are characteristic of the Lord’s preaching, His whole 
life through—the affirmation of Divinity, coupled with the omis- 
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sion of all reference to His human origin, or to the relations thence 
deriving. This is clearly the kernel of the narrative, the very 
pith of its substance, the actual reason for its insertion in the 
Gospel of the Infancy, where coming events are seen casting their 
shadows before for whoso would penetrate beneath the letter which 
killeth to the spirit which giveth life; and this astonishing revela- 
tion of a plan and method, right here at the threshold of His 
career, nay, long before that career was to see its real inception, 
linked up so consistently, and fell in so readily, with the whole 
chain of subsequent events and incidents in the Lord’s teaching 
ministry, that it seemed to furnish a forecast, an anticipative sketch, 
a leading clue; and the present writer determined to work it out, 
to see if it really had the potency, of which it gave such roseate 
promise in advance. 

Taking it simply as a forecast, one finds oneself prepared for 
much that follows, and things come out of their surrounding hazes 
with astonishing ease. The Man, we may safely predict, will follow 
the leadings of the Child. His teaching of the multitude will be as 
His teaching of the Doctors. He will emphasize His Divine Sonship 
in contradistinction to the human. He will take occasion, even of 
His Mother’s words and presence, to accentuate the Divine. He will 
not call her “ mother ” in His public utterances, we feel sure, lest the 
thought of His hearers be drawn away from the recognition of His 
heavenly origin, by the employment of that most tender of all human 
words. And she will understand—was it not one of the sad 
thoughts she gathered from the Discourse in the Temple ?—that it 
must needs so be for the successful accomplishment of His teach- 
ing mission, especially among a people already wrongly persuaded 
that “ when the Messiah comes, no man will know whence He is.”® 

Had He not asserted His filial relation to the Father of all 
light, when she had asked Him before the Doctors why it was that 
He had caused her and her guardian spouse a triduum of quest 
and grief? The visible and obvious side of His being would mani- 
festly have to suffer lack of public stress, even to the suppression 
of filial human references to His Mother, lest its familiar mention- 
ing distract from that other and higher filiation which it was the 
burden of His life, His work, and His example to preach and 
teach. His Mother would know from His private manifestations 
of love and fealty, that the publicly unexpressed concerned her 
relations to the Teacher, not her relations to the Son; and that 


®John vii. 27, 
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it was dictated by the pressing necessity of making known the 
Divine, not by any personal desire to minimize the human or 
disown it. To this urgency of the teaching office, to this spread 
of redeeming knowledge, maternal affection would have to yield 
the customary civilities, sacrificing love to light, that the Orient 
from on high might win His way without distraction into the souls 
of men! 

When we turn to the subsequent pages of the New Testament, 
we find that this was the actual manner which the Lord’s discoursing 
took. Events fell out just as the Temple Incident foreshadowed 
that they would. At the wedding feast of Cana® when the Mother 
called the Son’s attention to the deficiency of wine, she elicited a 
reply that has seemed brusque to many the ages through, but 
which, strange to say, left her perfectly tranquil and untroubled, 
as may be seen from the confident manner in which she ordered 
the servants to do as the Messiah bade. ‘“ Woman, what is it to 
Me and thee?” He had replied. “ My time is not yet come.” 

Understood as a personal statement, directed by the Gentle 
One to her from whom He drew His earthly frame, this reply has 
all the appearance of a discourteous incivility. It amounts to a 
declaration that there is nothing in common between the Mother 
and the Son. But must it be so taken? A precious incidental re- 
mark made by the Evangelist shows that the answer was not 
really intended for the person addressed. The sacred writer states 
that “ His disciples were also invited;”’? and this statement, from 
the point of view which we are now occupying, puts an entirely 
different complexion on the Lord’s answer and the direction in 
which He meant it to travel. It contained a certain amount of in- 
struction for His disciples, and it was they who were in the mid- 
field of His attention when the remark was made. That no ele- 
ment of personal rebuke to His Mother was either intended or 
conveyed is amply established by the fact that her request was at 
once granted and that she herself felt so sure of its granting as to 
advise the servants of their part in the preliminaries to its accom- 
plishment. ‘ The conscious water saw its God and blushed; ” and 
if the Mother’s countenance imitated its incarnadining, it was not 
from confusion at what the Son had said, but from the joyous 
realization that He had done this gracious deed for love of her and 
“before His time.” : 

It is evident from the circumstances narrated that the “ mys- 


*John ii. 1-11. *[bid., v. 2, V. 11. 
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tery” of the Lord’s manner in the Temple had by this time cleared 
itself up for His Mother, in the recognition of His teaching method, 
and of her own self-sacrificing position as an occasion for its exer- 
cise. She could now well understand the instructive sadness of the 
Finding in the Temple, and see to what wondrous purposes it was 
wed. The great sacrifice—His and hers—had revealed its inter- 
active nature and function. The didactic character of the Lord’s 
manner of address; the element of instruction wrapt up in it for 
conveyance unto others—what was this but the uplifting of her 
unmentioned motherhood into the service of the Divine, that her 
self-emptying might not leave His uncompanioned and unshared? 
The two psychologies—the Divine and the human—had met mid- 
way in the perfect reconcilement of sacrificial self-giving. Justice 
and love had kissed in the fullness of mutual understanding. 

The presence of instructive elements, the fact that the con- 
versation is not personal but official, furnishes the key to its 
rightful understanding, or rather—to put it more modestly—seems 
to provide a means to that most desirable of ends. Nor need we 
have recourse to proving, from current or previous literary usage, 
that the word “ woman,” which the Lord used in addressing His 
Mother at Cana and from the Cross, is interchangeable with that 
of “lady,” even though the best of cases may be made out for that 
contention. In the explanation which we are developing, the 
significance of the title “woman” need not be raised, since it is 
employed, not from a filial or personal, but from a didactic or 
official point of view, and has about it none of the features or as- 
sociations of a directly intended discourse. Its use is part of that 
prudential teaching method, in which all the Lord’s public refer- 
ences to her who bore Him in the flesh are seized upon as so many 
salient opportunities for the more forceful bringing-out, by contrast, 
of that other and eternal Sonship which is His. Over and above 
His human birth must be emphasized His procession from the 
Father, lest men continue to think of Him as merely the son of 
Joseph, the carpenter, and not be brought to recognize that He 
is verily the Son of God; for this is the baptism with- which He 
is baptized, and how straitened is He until it be accomplished! 

Neither need we trouble to soften the answer: “ What is there 
common between us?” It is exactly what our theory would lead 
us to expect; and the phrase may be left as it stands, without our 
attempting in the least to turn or dull its edge by the refinements 
of exegesis. If we take it as said for the instruction of others, 
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and cease to view it as a personal reply, the disparaging quality in 
it vanishes like mist, and we behold the Lord teaching His disciples, 
not rebuking His Mother; instructing the guests unto salvation, 
instead of singling out one of the company—and she the dearest— 
for a barbed allusion and public humiliation. 

And this reminds us of something we have deferred for this 
late mentioning. Commentators agree—we are looking backwards 
for a moment—that the two verses in St. Luke,® which describes 
the Blessed Virgin as “ not understanding the word spoken to her ” 
by the Child in the Temple, and as “ keeping all these sayings in 
her heart ” after she had returned to Nazareth—commentators agree 
that these two verses contain the actual record of her experience 
at the time, and that she it was who personally told St. Luke of 
the impression of mystery which the Lord’s first public words had 
made upon her. If this be so—and there is nothing to impair its 
likelihood—what a world of difference in the impression which the 
Son’s manner of speech made upon her at Cana, from that which 
she had received from His mysterious bearing in the Temple—the 
one, all joyous; the other not unmixed with wonderment and 
pain. It is holy ground, and we would be the last to approach it 
with unshodden feet, especially in these novelty-seeking times when 
the venturesome boldly enter where the reverent fear to tread. 

The theory that Our Lord takes occasion of His Mother’s 
presence to teach His Divine Sonship in contrast to the human, 
and that not her reproving, but the education of the multitude is 
what He has in mind, finds its likelihood further increased, its 
explanatory power still more strikingly confirmed, by a third in- 
cident® recorded in the Gospel, on meeting which the unbeliever 
sharpens his wits, and the faithful become suddenly hushed and 
pensive, it seems so out of keeping with the postulates of the heart. 
Our Lord is preaching, when a voice is heard, conveying the in- 
formation that His Mother and kinsfolk stand without, and would 
have speech with Him. What did the Lord do? Go at once to His 
Mother? No! He turned to His informant, and exclaimed: 
“Who is My mother, and who are My brethren? And He stretched 
out His hands towards His disciples, and said, Behold My mother 
and My brethren. For whosoever shall do the will of My Father 
Who is in Heaven, the same is My brother, and sister, and mother.” 

What are we to think of this arresting passage? There are 
those who would have us gather that it indicates an unsympathetic 


®Luke ii. 50, 51. ®Matt. xii. 47-50. 
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attitude towards His Mother and kinsfolk, nay, that it is tanta- 
mount to a public disavowal and criticism. They go to great 
lengths of scholarship, such men as these, to link the incident up 
with the previously mentioned hostility of the Lord’s “ brethren,” 1° 
and this in glaring despite of the fact that no resumptive particle 
is to be found in the Greek text. Thus theories are ground out 
almost without end, all of them deriving from the parént suppo- 
sition—which we have shown to be false—that the Lord is here 
uncovering His innermost personal feelings for the vulgar inspec- 
tion of the curious. 

Pause with me, reader, and reflect, lest we, too, go the un- 
worthy way of these, and mistake instruction for personal psy- 
chology; examples of a teaching method for the intimate mental 
history of the Teacher Himself. Give Our Lord the credit of 
knowing the circumstances in which He had to speak, and the 
hostile, self-confident audience, with which He had to deal, then 
as now, and in both cases, equally, to their clear confounding. 
Open the New Testament Scriptures—it does not matter much 
at what page; notice the obstacle which the Lord is everywhere 
encountering, in the public fact of His human parentage; and 
think, while so doing, of the simplest, most rudimentary, and, at 
the same time, most efficient method of instruction—that which 
proceeds by contrast, with a view to making the opposite of the 
obvious more strikingly known; and ask yourself, in the light 
of this governing reflection, if the theories which refuse the Lord 
this minimum of equipment in knowledge, this fundamental princi- 
ple of common sense, are for an instant worthy to receive a mental 
housing, much less a lengthy entertainment. Are they not intruders 
and obtruders all? Do they not base themselves on a psychology 
so low and common that the very stones cry out in protest, as the 
Master threatened they would, when He rode defiantly into Jeru- 
salem, on the Sabbath of the palms? 

Sursum corda! Such puny edifices of interpretation, built up 
by puny men from the puniest of reflections, all come a-tumbling 
about our ears, are all sapped, undermined, and made collapsible, 
by the fact that the Lord of Israel steadily follows from the Temple 
to the Cross the same highly instructive contrastual method of as- 
serting His heavenly relations, every time His human origin is 
thrust forward upon attention. In the light of this central, con- 
stant, and leading fact, insinuations perish, and the Lord is seen 
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to stand at the door of every mind, knocking for entrance against 
the prejudice that would view Him then, that would view Him 
now, as of purely human stature—in all things save sin—O sar- 
castic exception !—made like unto the rest of men. 

Turn back again—this time with purified eyes—to the Gospel 
incident; see how it ceases to be a difficulty of exegesis and be- 
comes an illustration of that imperative teaching method which the 
Lord so unswervingly followed from His first recorded words to 
the last. Behold the same quick, sharp reference to “My Father 
Who is in Heaven,” the instant His Mother’s presence is announced. 
Consider even the gesture: He extends His hands out over the 
crowd, as He tells them that they are His brother, and sister, and 
mother—a statement that corrects theirs as sharply, as He cor- 
rected His Mother’s gently but firmly in the Temple—a statement 
calculated to have a tremendous psychological effect on hearers 
so forcibly reminded of His special relations to God, and His 
special relations to them, at the very moment when their minds 
were all intent upon His human origin, because of the announce- 
ment of His Mother’s presence. 

There is not the least indication that He is denying, disown- 
ing, or even underrating His Mother; there is every indication that 
He is proclaiming Himself Divine. The phrase, “ My Father Who 
is in heaven,” offers ample proof of that, carp at it as critics may 
to eviscerate its substance. The scene is redolent of His manner 
in the Temple, of His manner at Cana; it is not an isolated inci- 
dent, but one of a chain. In this scene, as in the other two, He is 
recalling the minds of His hearers from fleshly to spiritual relation- 
ships, from the consideration of His earthly, to the fact of His 
heavenly, descent; endeavoring thereby to distract attention from 
the one, that the other may receive its due meed of consideration, 
from the sheer force of the contrastual stress which He lays upon 
it. Could further proof be needed that the public is in the focus 
of His attention, His Mother in the margin, and that this displace- 
ment is due, not to a personal, but to a Messianic attitude having 
for its object no expression of how He personally felt towards her, 
but of how He was compelled to feel towards His listeners, because 
of the prejudice created among them by the fact of His human 
birth and ties? Could any more vivid, dramatic, touching, telling 
example of the teaching art be imagined than this seizure of the 
concrete opportunity offered by His Mother’s presence, to con- 
trast His filial relations to her with the filial relations He had to 
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God before Abraham was and time began? And should there be 
a reader so coarsely fibred in mind and feeling as to think or say 
of the theory which we are here proposing, that it makes the 
Lord sacrifice His Mother for His own enhancing, let him see the 
grossness of such a view dissolve before his eyes, in the illumi- 
nating reflection that the purpose of the sacrificing was to enrich 
our life by His, not His by ours; for His inner personal glory as 
Son of God is neither enhanced by our recognition of it, nor di- 
minished by our opacity to its claims. 

Who, then, can behold in the scene described, if it be ap- 
proached as we have shown it should, anything more than a didactic 
statement, akin throughout with that other confirmatory passage, 
in which the woman who interrupted His preaching with the cry, 
“ Blessed is the womb that bore Thee’?! was instantly confronted 
with the reminder that “ far more blessed are they who hear the 
word of God and keep it.” And who can critically ponder these 
three incidents—Jerusalem, Cana, and the visit of His Mother and 
kinsfolk—without rising from his reflections with the clarifying 
thought in mind, that the Lord’s public statements are all prompted, 
and His public conduct steadily governed, by the necessity of pro- 
claiming His Divinity, and not by any intention or desire to 
disparage her who, alone of all, ministered full human companion- 
ship to His spirit, and who grieved, as none other, when that com- 
panionship was first interrupted on the occasion of His unannounced 
visit to the Temple at the tender age of twelve ;—a visit which let 
her see, through misting tears, that thenceforth her Child’s public 
appeal would sheer away from the whole graded spectrum of human 
relations and emotions, because only in that way and by that re- 
course could existing prejudice be overcome, and the saving in- 
tuition gain credence—that “the Word was made flesh and dwelt 
amongst us.” 

This was the supreme urgency, and nothing must be suffered 
to stand in the path of its realization. The spiritual had the right 
of way, and must keep it to the end, whatever the cost to human 
emotion, whatever the price affection would have to pay—even a 
Mother’s and a Son’s. Not even on the cross would He call her 
Mother, when He gave us into her care and keeping, in the person 
of the Eagle of Ephesus, the saintly John, who was the disciple 
that had loved Him most, and was most loved in turn ;—a mystery 
of supernatural solidarity, this final, soul-stirring commendation of 
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His Mother—for the Master was teaching still;—a mystery of 
solidarity in which the Mother and the Man of Sorrows became as 
one with us, of alien days and climes, who fill up in our pitiably 
poor and unruly members those things that are wanting to His 
passion and to hers. For she is part of the world’s redeeming, and 
none may deny her the fullest measure of her voluntary human 
share. As Mother, she suffered eclipse in His public references, 
that the Light might be made to shine in undistracting splendor for 
those that sit in darkness, and in the valley of the shadow of death. 
She made the supreme human sacrifice while He was making the 
Divine. She gave Him the sublime, unprecedented, codperative 
companionship of self-effacement. She, as Mother, remained in the 
shadows, to give unrequited testimony to the Light; and when 
that testimony was given; when the teaching necessity that called 
it forth no longer urged, she suddenly found herself made forever 
glorious, in a new and unsung Magnificat, by the reflected splendors 
of the Son, which she so self-sacrificingly had aided in increasing 
and spreading. The triumph of her motherhood had to wait until 
the triumph of her womanhood was complete. Ave Maria! Blessed 
indeed art thou among women, and blessed indeed is the fruit of 
thy womb, Jesus! 

The explanation broached in these pages has all the freshness 
of novelty, but there is about it not the least suggestion of an 
iconoclastic touch. Its proposer confesses that it has been for 
him a luminous ray which he would gladly see shine for others, unto 
joy of the heart and peace of the understanding. It searches many 
dark places in the Scriptures, and leaves them shot through with 
light. It brings her, who was immaculately conceived, into a more 
prominent share in the Redeemer’s work, into a more public part 
in the ministry of Him, Who came to save the race from error, as 
He came to deliver it from sin. It explains away the difficulty— 
so hard for the heart to understand—that He never publicly called 
her by the name of mother. It lifts the Lord and the Lily of 
Israel above the criticism of the profane, the self-questionings of 
the devout; and it does all this, not by lessening, but by increasing 
the sweetness of the Christian tradition concerning her and Him. 
It offers a striking proof, also, that the Gospel of the Infancy is 
not, as so often alleged, an invention of St. Luke; because the 
same general rule or law governing Christ’s public references to 
His Mother is as much in evidence there, as elsewhere in the Scrip- 
tures. Nor does it seem too much to say—in view of the last re- 
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mark—that it deals a heavy, if not a mortal, blow to those theories 
of the Messianic consciousness, now current, which strive to prove 
that Christ came gradually, through circumstance and accident, to 
a knowledge of His Divine nature and teaching mission. It stands 
up, moreover, without apparent sign of faltering or collapse, under 
the weight of difficulties fully as heavy, if not heavier than those 
which have here received solution through its means; and this story 7: 
of its still further efficiency, we hope—at a not too distant date— 
to lay before the reader. But best of all, perhaps, is the clear proof 
which this newly-discovered explanation offers, that the Lord’s man- 
ner of speech to His Blessed Mother was not such as the children of 
darkness in every generation would have had the children of light 
believe. 





THE SLEEPING CHRIST. 
BY CAROLINE D. SWAN. 


O swinG and sweep of circling angel wings, 
O roseate sea of Heaven’s transcendent grace! 
Dear Bethlehem the Blest, white-wreathed place 
Of this sad world’s divinest visionings! 
We seem to see the holy Light that flings 
Celestial splendor on the narrow space 
Where a glad Mother first beholds the Face 
Of her rare Glory-Babe, our King of kings. 


And, as we gaze, a mighty wave of love 


Still sweeps us on to unimagined deeps. 
The Calvary-love has won us. From above 
Garlanded cherubs smile!—And still He sleeps, , 
The Virgin-Born, as pure as buds that spring 
From ruddy stems in rose-white blossoming. 














FROM CHRISTMAS TO CHRIST. 
BY HENRY A. DOHERTY, JR. 


(eA ~was not that Thomas Donahue did not know the 
yi anti-Christian arguments. Baptized a Catholic in 
infancy—and educated as one—though none too 
strictly, he had, during his days at Harvard, lost his 
E. =3} slight hold on the Catholic Faith, and had plunged 
into the popular modern agnosticism of philosophy and social ideal 
as deeply as his intellectual equipment allowed. The plunge was 
deep enough to estrange him from all orthodox Christianity, al- 
though it permitted him to retain a belief in Christ’s teaching as 
that of a purely human moral genius and leader. 

As he sat in his study this afternoon on the day before Christ- 
mas, planning one of the ultra-modern satirical comedies with which 
he hoped to shock a hypocritical world into a realization of the 
new outlook, he was reflecting rather seriously on what his own 
new outlook had cost him, and on what value it had given for the 
price paid. The price had been large—a shattering which had 
shaken Donahue to his soul’s foundation. If the process had brought 
him a new outlook which he sincerely felt to be true despite its 
harshness, it had certainly not, he reflected, brought him satisfac- 
tion. Here was man, manifestly not self-created, not even con- 
sulted as to whether or no he wished to be born; not master of his 
own destiny, however much he might like to believe himself to be; 
evidently dependent upon some power beyond him which had or- 
dained his existence, had encircled it with bonds and laws, and 
mapped out his destiny. Yet this power, the most important thing 
in his consciousness, was really unknown to him. He might con- 
sider his own desires, cravings, inspirations, talents and aims as 
revelations to him of his own destiny and function as an individual 
machine for the performance of that power’s will, but this, satis- 
factory or not as it might be in showing him his function in life, 
did not reveal to him what this power was in itself, nor even, fully, 
what it was in its relation to men as a whole nor to the universe 
as a whole. Try as one might to suppress the desire for such in- 
formation by assuring oneself that the revelation of one’s par- 
ticular function sufficed, certain cravings persisted. Oh, that one 
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might know what this power was, whether it were merely the life 
of all earthly things and the design unfolded in their evolution, or 
something infinitely more! Oh, that one might know with some- 
thing of the certainty of the Christians! But that was manifestly 
out of the question in this age. 

Yet it is strange what a sort of left-over Christian feeling 
remains with the Christian who has “ outgrown ” his Christianity. 
And Christmas—how pathetic the effect of Christmas on such 
as Donahue! What inexplicable feeling seems to fill even the 
“ disillusioned ” Christian at such a season—a sort of realization 
of the loss of something which had satisfied, and which had been 
replaced by something which did not satisfy. It was Christmas 
Eve. Donahue remembered the thrill which the season had brought 
him in his younger days—Catholic days—even if Santa Claus 
and the spirit of giving and gifts, good cheer and good food, had 
overshadowed the Christian message. But, after all, had not Santa 
Claus and gift-giving been the whole of Christmas? Was not hu- 
manity the care of man at all times, and was it not the duty of man 
at all times to see that there were no poor, and no people without 
certain gifts they wanted? Had not the new realization of the 
purely immanent nature of this power, which some called God, and 
of men as parts of the unfolding of this power in the universe— 
had not this abolished the irrational Christmas spirit? 


Donahue had read in the paper that there were to be great 
doings on Beacon Hill, in Boston town, that Christmas Eve; 
candles in the windows and carol singing on the streets, and the 
sight and sound should be worth a journey across the Charles from 
Cambridge, where he lived. With all his estrangement from Chris- 
tianity, the strains of the Adeste Fideles still delighted him at 
this season. The words might be fabulous, the sentiment out- 
grown, but there was a something which made it a favorite tune 
with him, and the fact that it was a Christmas tune, instead of 
spoiling his enthusiasm rather added to it. There could be no harm 
in loving it as a survival of the childhood of the race, which, al- 
though darkened in intellect, possessed, possibly for that reason, a 
thrill lost to maturity of the race.in its superior sophistication. He 
might hear the Adeste that night. Anyway he would go over to 
Beacon Hill. 

The crisp, cold cheer of the season was a delight to him. It 
was difficult to analyze how much of the romance of the season 
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was due to the spirit of Christmas itself, but it was unnecessary 
to bother about that. It might be the romance of the closing of an 
old year, or of the progress of the seasons in their mysterious un- 
folding of the evolution of that power in the world and the race. 
Even the Christmas spirit might be but a childish prelude to a 
better, because more mature, holiday flavor with which the race, in 
its upward progress, would replace Christmas in the new and fitting © 
religion of the future. At any rate, it was not a time of dissatis- 
faction. The thrill was there, and he felt it; a thrill as of 
“ something being up,” the more thrilling because mysterious. 

The thrill deepened as he walked through the crisp air and 
took the car. Christmas greens and Christmas bustle; the many 
“Merry Christmas” greetings he heard on the way; the poetry 
of a race for one night forsaking the prosaic for the poetic, the 
dull for the gay, the frown for the smile; the sight of suspicious 
bundles and burdens in the arms of cheery looking passengers who 
on other days could hardly be conceived of as burdening themselves 
with either a bundle or a smile; the expectant expressions on the 
faces of children, and on those of their elders as well—all this 
put him in harmony with the holiday, which was contrary to rea- 
son, certainly, but not to good cheer. Might it be in accord with 
something beyond reason, after all? 

Leaving the car with an unwonted patience and even good 
humor at jostlings and bundle impediments, Donahue found him- 
self on Beacon Hill. There were the candles in the windows, and 
right cheery they were too. Why should candles be more cheery 
than electric lights? Why should the sight of windows full of 
them cheer the heart, instead of chilling the nerves with a fear of 
conflagration, as surely it ought, to the rational mind? But it did 
cheer; it soothed all fears with the assurance that, somehow or 
other, human beings, even if mere Christians, do know a thing or 
two about taking precautions. It was certainly a fairyland view. 

But look yonder! See that statue of a woman with a Babe in 
her arms in the window of that aristocratic looking mansion. What 
can be happening? Here in Protestant, cold-blooded Beacon Hill, 
even a Catholic would hardly look for that? Was it faith, or merely 
fairyland fancy? But why ask? Was not the whole scheme of 
illumination and carol singing a thing of Christmastide, of the 
season unmistakably dominated by that self-same Mother and Babe? 
It was Christmas, a feast long coldly and bitterly ignored, as he 
understood it, by the very Protestant moderns who had founded 
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Boston. And how could it be so celebrated in the very heart of 
the aristocratic Protestant part of such a city? Catholics them- 
selves, surely the most logically interested in Christmas, never had 
paid such open public honor to the Vigil of the Feast of the 
Nativity. Was superstition coming back, and was Donahue, 
“emancipated ”’ Catholic, modernist and rationalist, out of date 
in a world which he had felt to be his own? But perhaps it was 
only the human love of festival and display, excitement and poetry, 
which would disappear again tomorrow midnight into the sane and 
worldly commercialism of the world and his wife. The thought 
was not pleasant, and he dismissed it. He himself loved the poetry 
of the celebration, and half wished that it were true and that it 
had come to stay. 

Ambling about he found little groups of people here and there, 
and heard 4 soft strain of a carol sung by a few persons in a dark 
and mysterious road. But it seemed too early yet for the big 
events, at any rate on the streets. So he strolled in a leisurely 
manner across prosaic Charles Street toward the river of that name. 
He came upon a church, cheerfully lighted behind its dark stained- 
glass windows. 


Plain as it was, there was a sort of indescribable air of 
romance about this brick church, irregular in its cosy jumble of 
chapels, turret and spire. It had a sort of poetic flavor, as of the 
Middle Ages—that great Time which, during his rationalistic 
dreamings, had thrown a glare of unearthly and joyous light across 
the dark path of human progress as he had studied its history. 

He found the church to be a Protestant one, and he entered. 
It mattered nothing to him now as to whether it were Catholic or 
Protestant; nay, in his present state of “advancement” he saw 
nothing wrong in entering—for he resented any thought of going 
to worship there. The door led into a cosy and mysterious little 
vestibule, whose inner doorway, open, disclosed a crowded audi- 
torium. 

Through this door Donahue saw in the pulpit, seemingly at the 
end of a metal screen across the chancel, a clergyman, in a snowy- 
white surplice, preaching a Christmas Eve sermon. The service 
Donahue learned later was that of “ Evensong” of the “ High 
Church ” school of the Protestant Episcopal Church. The preacher 
was speaking at that moment about heaven. 

The preacher’s talk was not remarkable for any endeavor 
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after an intellectual adjustment of “ modern” thought and Chris- 
tian principles which might possibly have made an impression on 
such as had been led by modern thought to doubt Christianity, 
among whom was Donahue. It was an intelligent sermon by 
an “orthodox” clergyman. With the setting in which it was de- 
livered, the impressive Gothic interior, the cheerful Christmas 
greens, it stirred Donahue to the depths, and touched some hidden 
chord in him. 

When the service was resumed, the thought came to Donahue 
that he would have hardly dreamed that any Protestant church 
would use such a seemingly ‘“ more than Catholic” sort of ritual. 
In the screened chancel were seated white-surpliced and black-cas- 
socked men and boys. The preacher, at the end of his discourse, 
had removed his stole and actually Donahue noticed how he kissed 
it before descending from the pulpit. Then the organ pealed forth 
the opening bars of “Oh, Come, All Ye Faithful.” The notes sent 
a thrill through every fibre of Donahue’s being. - But his attention 
was suddenly drawn to a movement in the chancel. A youth 
with a long white gown over his red cassock, girdled, emerged 
from the chancel gateway in the screen, bearing a gleam- 
ing processional cross of exquisite workmanship. He was fol- 
lowed by other youths similarly garbed, and bearing lighted candles. 
Behind these came two more, swinging censers, and clad in white 
surplices over red cassocks. Following the acolytes walked a clergy- 
man wearing the most gorgeous medizval cope that Donahue had 
ever seen, and accompanied by two assistants. A long line of 
vested male choristers followed, broken here and there by boys 
carrying gorgeous banners. 

As the wave of sound from choir and congregation rolled 
about, Donahue, who had hardly ever sung a note in church or 
school or elsewhere, joined in the singing with a thrill which al- 
most shook his voice. And he did a strange and noteworthy 
thing. Zealous as he was for the use of the vernacular in worship— 
if it must be performed—he sang the Adeste with the congregation, 
but in Latin! His emphasis testified that he gloried in the Latin. 
Some impulse too strong for rejection, seemingly, made him use 
the tongue of his own Church. 

Having arrived in the chancel, the vested choir, facing the 
vested clergy before the high altar, burst into the overwhelming 
strains of Handel’s “ Hallelujah’ chorus. The note of heavenly 
exultation and defiance of earth in this great anthem broke upon 
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Donahue with an appeal which seemed to overpower reason, and 
to satisfy something as far beyond reason as music is beyond 
words. Its “King of kings and Lord of lords” throbbed and 
thrilled as a truth of eternity. 

The architecture, the preaching, the procession, the singing, 
the ritualistic flavor of the whole ceremony, had done more than 
hint to Donahue that there was something beyond rationalism de- 
manded for the satisfaction of human cravings. Catholicism, 
which he had rejected or rather neglected, had not, he thought, sup- 
plied it. Protestantism, as he knew it, with its exaltation of the 
sombre-gowned preacher and prayer leader, had failed still more 
completely. And now here were Protestants not only conscious 
of what was lacking in their belief, but actually endeavoring to 
supply it—and yet not succeeding. 

As Donahue left the Church of the Advent that night he 
was, consciously or otherwise, a changed man spiritually and 
intellectually. Tle had been seeking something which he had 
not found, and here he had seen his need witnessed to where he 
had not dreamed of finding witnesses. It was the tangible, visible, 
audible expression of something which did not conflict with rea- 
son, but rather completed and explained it—the expression of the 
relation of man as a race to God as its First Cause and Ultimate 
Ind. This it was which was pictured in the scene which he had 
just witnessed—the natural flowering of human aspiration in sure 
touch with something beyond the human and the visible, but 
which nevertheless is felt. to be part of the picture which God 
Himself is painting. Donahue had been brought to recognize, to 
listen to that craving within his soul which cold rationalism, he had 
to admit, could never satisfy; that craving for the sure touch of 
his soul with the Reality, truer than sense, in a worship not con- 
trary, but complementary to reason, leading it and perfecting it. 
The ceremony which he had just witnessed had confirmed, from 
unexpected sources, the testimony of his conscience to this funda- 
mental need of every man. And yet while that ceremony stimulated, 
it had witnessed also to its own insufficiency. And as Donahue re- 
flected, his thoughts went back to the faith of his earlier days. 
Surely that Catholic faith must be the pure font of the wisdom 
of God when these who were Protestants, whose leaders had once 
officially rejected it, were now beginning to imitate its ritual; to 
copy that which they had so long spurned and condemned. But 
ritual, if sincere, is but the expression of a true inner life. Was 
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there not, therefore, in Catholicism that which no imitation could 
secure or express? Borrowing the coat might make the borrower’s 
body beautiful, but the wearing of it would not change his soul. 

This ritual was splendid, but it was the human part of it 
that was splendid. Here was a worship which appealingly ex- 
pressed man’s relation to God—from the earthly side—man’s reach- 
ing toward God. But the full relation must necessarily be two- 
fold: that of man toward God, and of God toward man. The 
human rite furnished the human or earthly side of the liturgical 
picture. But the lack which Donahue felt in that picture was the 
lack of a sure completion of it from the supernatural side—from 
eternity, from God. Man worshipped before an altar. But should 
he worship merely before an altar? If there was nothing on that 
altar which was not in any other place on earth, why worship 
in church, liturgically or corporately, at all? Why not admit that 
to man has been given no central place on earth in which to worship 
something which is there in a particular manner? Why not admit 
at once that conduct is the only real worship? But Donahue had 
found by experience that it is not; or rather that the full extent of 
conduct must be extended to deliberate and particular external 
worship if man’s life and man’s need is to be filled. 

The ceremony which Donahue had witnessed did express this 
craving, but it did not answer it. What was needed for its founda- 
tion and completion was the donation by God from above of a Real 
Presence which should be a centre for the needed human worship be- 
low. Man of his very nature, thought, worked and communicated 
by means of symbols. His very nature also required worship, 
symbolical and liturgical worship. To express the corporate re- 
lation of man as a whole to God, man must gather for formal 
corporate worship in a central place. But being a creature with 
body and senses, requiring objects which appeal to sense, lest he 
forget, his worship requires, in that central place, a Real Presence, 
which is a symbol of God and yet more than a symbol—God really, 
sacramentally present on the altar. 

Donahue had often rehearsed the truth, which agnostics wrest 
to their own destruction, that God is hidden from men on earth 
—veiled from them by the things of sense. How much clearer, 
how life-giving the real truth, that of the Real Presence of God 
veiled in the Blessed Sacrament? It was the true answer, not only 
to doubts and questionings, but to man’s best aspirations. Sacra- 
mentalism was the principle of nature as well as of religion; man’s 
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very thought and action was sacramental. Therefore his worship 
must be sacramental. And the Real Presence in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment was th@ earthly expression of God’s hidden relation to man, 
as man’s tungical rites before that Presence were the earthly ex- 
pression of man’s relation to God. 

Unless on the Protestant altar there was this Real Presence, 
it was a mockery and a superstition to gather before that altar 
and address before it a liturgical worship which requires a com- 
plement on the altar. Every Protestant creed denies the Real 
Presence. The Catholic Church alone has had this Presence 
through all her history—and Donahue had discovered the absolute 
need of it for his own soul, his own life. In discovering and 
owning to that need he had come home. He had found himself 
a Catholic once more. He had traveled from Christmas to Christ. 





GIVE US THIS DAY. 


BY CHARLES MCGILL. 


GreAT Love Divine that lowly manger chose— 

Who gave the weak and toil-worn life and light ; 
Whose guiding star of wisdom brighter grows 

While legioned worlds have swept to deepening night, 


Light us in truth to Thine ennobling way, 
Guide us in peace by paths that Thou hast trod— 


Rising and broadening through the brighter day 
To heights of freedom and to heights of God. 





























DR. JOHN B. MURPHY. 
BY JAMES J. WALSH, M.D., PH.D. 


SSSOOHE life and work of Dr. John B. Murphy, who died 
Mil in Chicago on August 11th of the present year, illus- 
trated the splendid possibilities open to the intelli- 
gent American of our day. He is another striking 
example of the country boy who, coming to a great 
city, carved out for himself a career that gave him world-wide fame. 

Dr. Murphy was born on a farm near Appleton, Wisconsin, 
on December 21, 1857. He was graduated from the Appleton High 
School in 1876, and three years later from Rush Medical College 
in Chicago. He won the competition for Medical Interneship at 
Cook County Hospital, Chicago’s great public hospital, and served 
there for a year and a half. He did not immediately afterwards 
take up practise for himself, but entered into a partnership with 
Dr. Edward W. Lee, which gave him an opportunity for much 
practical work under the supervision of a friendly experienced 
eye, and a definite salary that with his modest tastes and studious 
habits enabled him to save some money. 

After two years of such apprenticeship, at the age of twenty- 
five, Dr. Murphy, eager to fit himself still more thoroughly for his 
life’s profession, went to Europe, where he spent the next two 
years. He studied in Vienna, Munich, Berlin and Heidelberg; he 
returned to America full of the spirit of original investigation and 
scientific research, and the pioneering tradition just then so alive in 
the German clinics. It is much easier to understand the develop- 
ment of Dr. Murphy’s career if one is familiar with a book like 
Garrison’s History of Medicine. Such a history tells us that the 
very year before Dr. Murphy went to Europe, a whole series of 
the most important advances in medicine had been made. Laveran 
had discovered the parasite of malarial fever, thus solving an age- 
old problem; Koch introduced the plate cultures of bacteria, thus 
giving a new impetus to modern bacteriology, and making possible 
the isolation of the bacteria of disease, and Medin discovered the 
epidemic nature of poliomyelitis—that serious -affection which in 
recent years has proved such a source of death and suffering to our 
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children, and which, so far, has baffled every effort for its prevention 
and cure. 

In the light of these supremely original developments in medi- 
cal science, it is easy to comprehend how an enterprising young 
American student would have his enthusiasm aroused for scientific 
work in the best sense of that term. If, still following Garrison, 
one reviews the list of progressive advances in surgery of those 
years, he will readily understand the incentives that lent aid to 
Dr. Murphy’s successful career. In 1881, Dr. Billroth, at Vienna, 
resected the pylorus of the stomach, the gateway or passage out 
of the stomach into the intestines. This part of the gastro- 
intestinal tract is frequently the seat of cancer, which previous 
to the discovering of the great Vienna surgeon had always proved 
fatal. In the same year Czerny, at Heidelberg, simplified a whole 
series of operations for women that did as much for the cure 
of cancer of the uterus as Billroth had done for cancer of the 
stomach. During that same twelve months Hahn performed the 
operation of nephropexy, the sewing up of a loose kidney to the 
abdominal muscles in the loin so as to prevent its injury by pressure 
when misplaced, and Woelfler introduced gastro-enterostomy, the 
making of a new passage way from the stomach to the intestines, 
an operation which has since come to play an extremely important 
role in surgery. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Dr. Murphy, after two 
years of discipleship under such men, should return home con- 
vinced that the next great phase of development in surgery would 
relate to the gastro-intestinal tract. For centuries this portion 
of human anatomy had not been an operative field for surgeons. 
It is curious to note, however, that the surgeons of some five 
centuries ago performed a large number of operations on the in- 
testines, especially when injured by wounds from the swords and 
pikes of old-time warfare. All this had been in some way for- 
gotten, and the surgeons of the world were just about to remake 
a great new chapter in the history of surgery. 

Dr. Murphy’s first important article, found in the list of his 
writings compiled in a short autobiographic note in 1894, was on 
Gun Shot Wounds of the Intestines. Up to that time it had been 

generally believed that penetrating wounds of the intestine were 
necessarily fatal. If unoperated upon, perforations of the gastro- 
intestinal tract would almost inevitably be followed by leakage 
of the contents and consequent peritonitis. The one hope was that 
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the contents might not find a way out because of emptiness of the 
stomach or the intestines, or from some fortunate circumstance 
in the mode of the perforation, and then nature would care for 
the patient by adhesions. Expectant treatment was the rule. Dr. 
Murphy, having seen the German operators daring to intervene 
in intestinal lesions, was not satisfied with the expectant treatment, 
and counseled active intervention in gun shot perforations as 
giving the best prognosis for the patient. 

Dr. Murphy’s next important publication, following the same 
line, took up what has since become one of the most important 
phases of modern surgery. Its title would scarcely indicate this 
except to the medical mind, for it was on Early Operations for 
Perityphlitis. This last term was the old name for all infections in 
the right lower quadrant of the abdomen which were considered 
as originating in connection with the cecum or “blind gut,” in 
Greek called tuphlon. Dr. Murphy’s paper was written before the 
invention of the term appendicitis, though his observations were 
made on the class of cases that subsequently came to be called 
by this designation. He had recognized the gravity of such 
cases, their frequent occurrence, and advised early operation as 
the one best possible safeguard. He must be looked upon then 
as a pioneer in the recent development of our knowledge of 
appendicitis. 

Dr. Murphy realized, however, the then defective surgical tech- 
nique in intestinal operations. Surgical intervention in the intestinal 
tract requires delicate skill and ample technical resourcefulness. If it 
is necessary to remove a portion of the intestines, as for instance 
when a part has become gangrenous, or badly lacerated or torn 
across by some perforating wound or missile, the two ends of the 
intestines have to be brought together in such a way as to leave 
the lumen of the intestine quite patulous, free for the movement 
of the contents, and yet the severed ends of the intestine must be 
brought so nicely together that there shall be no leakage. If either 
of these conditions remain unfulfilled, fatal obstruction or equally 
fatal peritonitis will be the result. Between the danger of in- 
testinal obstruction from within and peritonitis from leakage with- 
out, the problem is extremely difficult, and until it had been worked 
out, it is no wonder that surgeons feared and preferred to remain 
inactive. 

Dr. Murphy set about improving the technique of these oper- 
ations by experiments upon animals. For several years he operated 
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upon a large number of animals, noting the results, and trying 
different methods. He summed up his experiments and clinical 
observations in a paper entitled Original Experiments and Clinical 
Researches in the Surgery of the Gall Bladder, the Liver and the 
Intestinal Tract. 

In the course of these researches he invented a surgical in- 
strument or piece of mechanism which greatly facilitated the bring- 
ing together of several ends of the intestines, or, as the process is 
called technically, the making of an anastamosis between two por- 
tions of the intestinal tract. This little mechanism of different 
sizes for different purposes, but about the average size of an Eng- 
lish walnut, was, because of certain perforations in it by which it 
was fastened to the severed ends of the intestines, called a button. 
Dr. Murphy suggested a name for it, “the anastamosis button.” 
It came, however, to be called by his own name, “the Murphy 
Button,” and is now used throughout the world. 

One day, in 1889, this young doctor of thirty-two showed the 
button to a surgical friend, saying: “Here is the little thing that 
is going to revolutionize intestinal surgery. I have tried it on 
twenty dogs with the most absolute satisfaction.” Opportunities 
soon presented themselves of trying it on human patients whose 
life was despaired of, and it proved its worth. The button does 
not remain permanently in place, but after facilitating nae 
tion of the.ends of the intestines passes out. 

I shall never forget the first time I saw Dr. Murphy. It was 
nearly twenty-five years ago, and as a medical student I was at- 
tending the meeting of the American Medical Association held 
that year in Philadelphia. Between sessions I was strolling through 
the commercial exhibit room. Suddenly there was a commotion. 
The hubbub of conversation ceased, while everybody listened to a 
pleasant looking, tall and rather thin man who was speaking very 
vigorously. It was Dr. Murphy. A few years before, in 1889, he 
had invented the Murphy Button. A number of the sellers of 
surgical instruments had these buttons on sale. Dr. Murphy, 
visiting the exhibit room, had found that some of these buttons 
were imperfectly made, and that their use would be dangerous. 
He bought these unfit samples; stepped up on a box and addressed 
the bystanders. The crowd stopped its talk and gathered to listen. 

They listened the more attentively when they discovered that Dr. 
Murphy was indignant over the improper construction of the buttons 
called by his name. The story of this scene spread through the 
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meeting, was the topic of conversation for all the other days of the 
session, and Dr. Murphy’s purpose was accomplished. 

This story is typical of his character, of his Irish impulsive- 
ness, his readiness to see his way through a difficulty, his willing- 
ness to take the chance of being misunderstood rather than permit 
patients to be submitted to further serious risks. 

After having done magnificently successful work on the in- 
testines, it might have been expected that Dr. Murphy would de- 
vote himself particularly to this field, which in the nineties of the 
last century seemed to present ample opportunities. Had his one 
idea been the making of money, he would doubtless have confined 
himself to this specialty. Large and promising as this field was, 
however, it did not satisfy his desire further to enlarge the op- 
portunities for possible successful surgical intervention within the 
abdomen. Besides the gastro-intestinal tract, then, he paid special 
attention to the biliary tract, the surgical possibilities of which in 
many pathological conditions were just beginning to be realized. 
Gall-stone surgery and surgical intervention for certain infectious 
conditions of the gall tract, as well as even malignant conditions 
when they could be known early enough, presented some of the most 
difficult problems in the whole range of surgery, but their very 
difficulty constituted a special appeal to Dr. Murphy. Some of 
his work in these lines proved as helpful to the profession as that 
which he had done in the gastro-intestinal tract. 

Dr. Murphy did not confine his investigations, however, to the 
abdominal region, but took up some other difficult problems which 
surgeons were facing now that aseptic surgery permitted them to 
intervene where before Lister’s great discoveries such intervention 
would surely have been fatal. Such problems were presented, for ex- 
ample, by the surgery of veins and arteries. In these vascular tubes 
it is quite as necessary to maintain the lumen after operative proce- 
dures as it is with regard to the intestines. If they become blocked 
or narrowed to any considerable degree, clots form and become or- 
ganized, and then the circulation through these vessels is prevented. 
The question of anastamosis, that is, of bringing the several ends 
of arteries and veins together, occupied Dr. Murphy’s attention. 
He succeeded in showing that some of the radical measures of 
old-time surgery which often submitted patients to considerable 
risk of gangrene, need no longer be considered necessary, and that 
it was even possible to operate upon blood vessels without neces- 


sarily bringing about a closure of them. 
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One interesting and novel treatment originated by Dr. Murphy 
was the injection of nitrogen into the pleural sac in order to set at 
perfect rest a lung affected by tuberculosis, and thus give it an 
opportunity to heal thoroughly. Dr. Murphy had himself been 
affected by tuberculosis in his early years, and had been always 
keenly interested in its treatment. Sixteen years ago he treated pa- 
tients thus affected by the injection of nitrogen. His method at the 
time attracted widespread attention. Later it was forgotten or 
considered as one of the many failures in the treatment of the dis- 
ease. Three years ago, however, while traveling East with Dr. 
Murphy, he reviewed for me the present status of this mode of 
treatment, how it was extensively used, and how far some patients 
who could not otherwise be treated, were helped by it. 

To the end of his life Dr. Murphy sought to develop, extend 
and perfect surgical methods. Joint surgery in the days before the 
discovery and applications of sepsis and anti-sepsis had been timor- 
ous and very often unsuccessful. This dread of intervening in 
joint cases prevailed even in aseptic days. The consequence was 
that a great many patients remained permanently crippled because 
of joint anchylosis, or locking from adhesions within the joint cap- 
sule. Such cases presented an extremely difficult series of problems 
in surgical technique. Perhaps for this very reason Dr. Murphy’s 
attention was especially attracted to the subject. Nearly every 
case was individual. Dr. Murphy succeeded in making a great 
many of these patients far more comfortable and active. His 
work attracted wide attention, not only in this country, but in 
Europe. 

While engaged in this work he realized the necessity for securing 
proper publicity for his methods, and began the publication of the 
“ Murphy Clinics.” The “Clinics” were taken down from dicta- 
tion and then put into shape for publication by a special assistant, 
Dr. Murphy himself carefully reviewing the proof sheets. He once 
told me that when he began the publication, his only idea was to 
satisfy the request expressed by a number of physicians who had 
been with him at various times in Chicago, and who wished to 
keep in touch with his work. It was a source of gratification to 
him then to find during its first year that the publication became 
self-supporting, and later that it was the source of quite unexpected 
revenue. The publication had a wide circulation also in England, 
Australia.and in the libraries of the medical schools of Europe. 

Dr. Murphy will be remembered especially in the history of 
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American surgery as a teacher at a time when surgery was making 
its greatest advances. His leadership as a teacher here in America 
came too at a time when American surgery was playing a prominent 
part in that progress. Surgery is the one department of medical 
science in which America has been distinctly a leader, an enter- 
prising pioneer, and not merely a follower of the European coun- 
tries. 

Dr. Murphy’s teaching was by no means confined merely to the 
undergraduates in medicine in the schools, nor even to the regular 
post-graduates who came to Chicago to the Post-Graduate Medical 
School. The profession throughout the country had come to 
recognize him as a leader and a master. His connection during 
the last five years of his life with the American College of Surgeons 
emphasized his place as a teacher, and also added prestige to that 
organization. ; 

After his death, The Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, a representative organ, declared; “ When Dr. Murphy died 
the medical profession lost one of the ablest surgical teachers and 
a clinician of the highest rank; one who had contributed much to 
medical and surgical science; one whose influence was world wide.” 
Dr. Murphy was not only a great surgeon, but also a great teacher 
of surgery. He could grasp the details of a problem of diagnosis, 
see his way through, and then evolve the best method of treating 
the patient. Above all he could make others follow him, and give 
them the courage to go and do likewise. He had a keen power of 
observation and judgment, and knew whom to select to benefit by 
his instructions, and extend the fruits and blessings of his knowl- 
edge. 

Few men have done more for charity in the best sense of the 
word than this American surgeon. He constantly operated, without 
remuneration, on the poor, and many hours of almost every day of 
his life were devoted to their service. He made it a life-long rule 
never to accept a fee from priests or religious, and it has been well 
said that “no man knows the number of bishops, priests and re- 
ligious women who were treated by him without charge.” One 
need but talk with some of these clerical patients to realize how 
whole-hearted was Dr. Murphy’s charity. He made them feel that 
he was personally interested in their case, and that he spared no 
amount of time or trouble to give them the best possible service. 

No wonder, then, that honors came to Dr. Murphy from all 
quarters, educational, professional, secular and ecclesiastical. The 
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Pope made him a Knight of St. Gregory, and just before his death 
raised him to the position of Knight Commander with the Star. 
The University of Notre Dame conferred on him the Letare Medal, 
and many other universities honored him with their degrees. The 
University of Illinois gave him its LL.D. in 1905, and the Uni- 
versity of Sheffield, in England, its degree of Master of Science, 
while Loyola University of Chicago conferred the degree of M.A., 
and the Catholic University gave its LL.D. in 1915. Besides he 
was made a Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons in England, 
a Life Member of the Societé de Chirurgie of Paris, as well as of 
the Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Chirurgie of Berlin. Since his election 
in 1898 to be the Orator in surgery of the American Medical As- 
sociation, scarcely a year had passed in which some important dis- 
tinction from a medical society did not come to him. He was 
the Honorary President of the Surgical Section of a series of In- 
ternational Medical Congresses; the guest by invitation of the 
British Medical Association, the Honorary President of the Inter- 
national Surgical Congress, and President of the American Medical 
Association. 

Dr. Murphy’s life and work prove false the oft-repeated state- 
ment that devotion to applied science is almost sure to disturb dog- 
matic religious convictions. Dr. Murphy’s Catholic faith was firm; 
enduring; thoroughly loyal. He, like his great predecessors, 
Pasteur, Claude Bernard, Corrigan, the great Irish physician, 
Theodore Schwann, the founder of the cell doctrine, and Johannes 
Miiller, the father of modern German medicine, was a great 
scientist and a stanch Catholic. 

We have had in our own country a number of distinguished 
physicians and surgeons, who like Dr. Murphy have been faith- 
ful and even devout Catholics in the midst of busy and suc- 
cessful careers. The first important teacher of chemistry in 
American Medical Schools was Dr. William J. Macneven, who left 
Ireland after having taken part in the Revolution of ’98; and since 
his time such distinguished men as Gunning Bedford, Van Buren, 
Thomas Addis Emmet, Horatio Storer and Joseph O’Dwyer have 
been noted for their distinguished abilities as well as for their 
simple Catholic faith. 




















POLLY’S PUDDING. 


BY M. E. FRANCIS, 





}IM HOLT and his wife Polly had been married for 
over six months; everything was still very new and 
Sit | bright in the trim little cottage which had been white- 
Sey) ‘washed in honor of their advent, and painted and pa- 
Pers pered inside by their own hands. Not less bright, 
perhaps, because it was still new, was the mutual love of the young 
couple, and Jim’s belief in the superhuman perfections of his wife. 

“ There’s naught our Polly can’t do,” he would say. “ Every- 
thing as she sets her hand to turns out well. Sewin’, cookin’, or 
mendin’—why, she tailored up yon owd westcoat o’ mine same as 
if it was done in a shop. I welly believe there isn’t a single thing 
in this blessed world as our Polly couldn’t do.” 

Polly herself, a fine bouncing, yellow-haired, rosy-cheeked 
wench, was too good a wife to doubt Jim’s judgment in this as 
in other matters, and was accustomed to accept his eulogies with 
the complacency of one who felt them to be well deserved. 

It was therefore something of a shock to her when, on one 
particular evening, Jim, who was sitting in his elbow-chair smoking 
a luxurious pipe after the labors of the day, remarked: 

“JT were thinkin’, Polly, about our pudden for Christmas; 
*twouldn’t be a bad notion if ye was to slip across to my mother 
and ax her advice about makin’ it.” 

Polly set down the mutton-pie which she was in the act of 
carrying away from the table—Jim liked “summat tasty” for 
his tea—and turned round in astonishment not unmixed with in- 
dignation. 

“ And what i’ the world should I do that for? Whatever put 
that in your head?” 

“ The owd lady herself was sayin’ some such thing,” rejoined 
Jim, good-humoredly. ‘“ She’s got agate o’ makin’ hers. Says 
she, ‘It ’ud be as well if your Polly ’ud come and take a lesson; 
I’m reckoned the best hand at makin’ a plum pudden in this 
parish.’ ” 

“Take a lesson!” ejaculated Polly, tossing her head. “ It’s 
news if I have to take lessons in cookin’ at this time o’ day. I 
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thought ye found yourself pretty well satisfied up to now, Mester 
Holt.” 

She picked up a plate, gazed at it critically, and slapped it 
down again. 

The big, sandy-haired giant in the corner laughed with inno- 
cent appreciation of what he took to be an excellent joke. 

“ Ho, ho, that’s not bad—not bad—I will say. Aye. I find 
myself pretty well satisfied up to now, Mrs. Holt—that’s to say, 
Mrs. James Holt,” he added more seriously. ‘ My mother’s the 
gradely Mrs. Holt.” 

“Oh, ye needn’t think I want to rob your mother o’ any o’ 
respect as is due to her,” said Polly. “ But I don’t think I need 
come even to the gradely Mrs. Holt’’—this was spoken with such 
deadly sarcasm that even the good-natured, thick-headed Jim per- 
ceived the intention—‘ for a lesson in pudden-makin’. I don’t 
think yon pie was one to find fault with; and ye seem to ha’ been 
able to pick a bit o’ bun-loaf,” casting a withering look at the 
fragment of the dainty in question, which was all that remained 
after Jim’s inroads during tea. “I didn’t need to take no lessons 
from the gradely Mrs. Holt to make those.” 

Jim puffed solemnly at his pipe a minute or two before he 
spoke, and then it was in a serious tone. , 

“A plum pudden’s different, ye know. A plum pudden’s a 
wonderful ticklish thing to manage. Did ye ever chance to make 
a plum pudden, lass?” 

“T didn’t never ha’ need to,” rejoined the young woman with 
dignity; “my aunt always made ours.” 

“ And did your aunt make a good plum pudden?” persisted 
Jim. 

“ Well, what do ye think?” rejoined Polly snappishly. “ It 
was my aunt larned me all the cookin’ I know. You've never 
found fault wi’ me before. I’m sure I think it’s a strange thing 
for your mother or anyone else to be tryin’ to set ye agen your 
own wife.” 

“Coom,” said Jim alarmed. ‘“ Whoever said I was findin’ 
fault wi’ ye? Naught o’ the kind. I think you’re the wonderfullest 
wife a man could have—I’m never done admirin’ ye.” 

“ Well, then,” said Polly, smiling in a mollified way as she 
took up the mutton-pie once more and carried it away to the 
buttery. 

On her return she found Jim staring ruminatively at the fire; 
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he looked up at her as she entered, with an ingratiating smile. 
“ Talkin’ o’ Christmas puddens,” he remarked, “ folks has dif- 
ferent fancies, ye know, about Christmas puddens, aye, I’ve heard 
my mother say that many a time. Some puddens is just as hard 
as cannon-balls, and some is as light as feathers; some puts meat 
in them, and some doesn’t; and some ’—he broke off, eyeing Polly 
a little anxiously—‘ I’ve allus been used to the sort my mother 
makes,” he resumed, “I'd like ours to be as like that sort as ye 
could get.” 

“ Now I'll tell ye summat,” rejoined Polly firmly. “I’m not 
goin’ to take no lessons from nobody. I don’t want ’em and if 
I did, ’tisn’t your mother I’d ax. I call it downright nasty of her 
to go makin’ mischief between us this road. If I can’t make a 
pudden as ye can fancy, ye can go wi’out. I’m not goin’ to 
make little o’ myself and turn myself into a laughin’ stock for 
anybody.” 

“Coom!” said Jim again. 

He took out his pipe and gazed at her round-eyed; Polly 
startled him further by laying her yellow head down on the table 
and bursting into tears. 

“ Why, lass, how is this?” cried he, aghast. 

“You've hurt my feelin’s awful,” sobbed Polly. 

Naturally there was nothing for Jim to do but to come lum- 
bering round the table and to take her in his arms, atoning for 
his misdemeanor by countless endearments and abject apologies. 

He had to pass his mother’s house on the following day on his 
way to work, and regretfully described the portly form of that 
good woman on the doorstep. 

“T were lookin’ out for ye,” she cried, as he was striding 
past, after a nod of greeting. “ Here, wait a bit—what’s all your 
hurry? I want to know what about pudden? I’ve got the stuff 
ready, but I haven’t started mixin’ it yet—your Polly ought to 
see me doin’ that. I kept it back on purpose for her.” 

“ Don’t keep it back no longer, then,” rejoined the son. “ Our 
Polly’s busy today; she’s got a bit behind wi’ the wash.” 

“Eh, the bit of a wash she’ll have for ye two isn’t worth 
namin’,” rejoined his mother. ‘“ ’Twas a different story when I 
had the ten o’ ye to do for. Besides, I saw her takin’ in the dry 
i off the hedge yesterday mornin’; she must ha’ got through 

her ironing by now. Did ye tell her I was keepin’ back the 
‘ii for her?.” 
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“ Aye, I just mentioned it,” rejoined Jim, backing away from 
the gate. 

“And what did she say?” queried his mother, descending 
from the step and walking down the flagged path. 

“Eh, well, I can’t exactly call to mind what she said,” re- 
turned Jim. “I mind she thought it awful good o’ ye, but she 
said it ’ud fidget her to keep ye waitin’, and she didn’t reckon she 
could get through wi’ her work for another couple o’ days—” 

His voice trailed away, for Mrs. Holt was wagging her large 
head with an incredulous smile. 

“Eh, no need to tell stories about it, lad,” she remarked; 
“your Polly doesn’t want my teachin’—that’s where it is. There, 
young housekeepers is very easy offended, but I'll say no more 
about it. Eh, well, I hope she won't regret it nor ye either; Jim, 
ye always was one as thought a dale o’ your Christmas pudden! ” 

Meanwhile Polly, who had indeed finished her ironing on the 
previous day, betook herself across the fields to the lonely little 
cottage where lived the aunt who had brought her up. Miss Rim- 
mer, a tall, gaunt old woman, was in the act of making bread, and, 
even while greeting her niece, continued to roll and knead the 
lump of dough. 

“This is an early visit, Polly! If ye coom a bit later I’d 
been just as well pleased. I've a little job o’ sewin’ for ye, 
but I can’t take my hands out o’ this till bread’s ready.” 

“When are ye goin’ to start makin’ plum pudden, aunt?” 
queried the younger woman, dropping into a chair. 

“Eh, there is but myself now—it’ll not take me long.” 

“Ye'd best come and share ours,” rejoined Polly, struck with 
a happy thought. “It ’ud be lonesome for ye to sit down to your 
Christmas dinner by yoursel’. I’m goin’ to get agate at makin’ 
our pudden today.” 

“TI could do,” responded Miss Rimmer, pausing in her labors 
to gaze reflectively at her relative; “aye, if it wasn’t very wet or 
snowin,’ I’d just as soon as not step down to dinner wi’ ye. ’Tis 
scarce worth cookin’ anything out o’ the way when one’s all by 
oneself and yet a body likes to have summat a bit different for 
Christmas.” 

“T’m sure ye’d be very welcome,” rejoined Polly, intent on 
her own thoughts. “I'll be steppin’ down to the village to buy all 
as is wanted this afternoon, so I thought I’d just ax ye what I 
must get. There'll be suet enough on the beef, of course, but I 
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must get raisins and currants—how much of each do ve think, 
Aunt Maggie?” 

Miss Rimmer slapped the mass of dough two or three times 
on the table before replying in a meditative tone. 

“ Raisins, and currants, and suet—yes, ye’ll want all that. 
I’m sure I can’t tell ye how much ye’ll have to get, though.” 

“Why, aunt, didn’t we always have plum pudden for Christ- 
mas?” 

“ We had a pudden,” said Miss Rimmer, giving a last vicious 
thump to the dough; “but it wasn’t a plum pudden, my dear— 
not a proper plum pudden. The plum puddens is so awful in- 
digestible. To tell ye the truth, ours was mostly made of figs.” 

“ Figs!” ejaculated Polly, gazing at her aunt with retrospec- 
tive imlignation. “ And ye makin’ out it was plum pudden all 
the time—year arter year ye did it! I didn’t think ye’d ha’ been 
that artful!” 

“*Twas nobbut for your good,” retorted Miss Rimmer, with 
a virtuous air. “ Ye wouldn’t ha’ growed up so healthy if I 
hadn’t allus took care to give ye naught as was bad for the diges- 
tion. Figs make a very good pudden. If ye put a good few 
spices, and a bit o’ ginger and a nice drop o’ traycle same as in 
a real Christmas pudden, and sticks a bit o’ holly on top, there 
isn’t one in a hundred as ’ud know the difference.” 

“ Spices—ginger—traycle.”’ 

Polly mentally took note of these ingredients as she rose 
to go. 

“ Ah, but our Jim must have a gradely plum pudden as how 
tis,’ she remarked. ‘“‘ He wouldn’t be content else. How much 
do ye think I'll want?” 

“That depends on the size of your pudden,” rejoined Aunt 
Maggie irritably. “I know naught about it, I tell ye. Better 
ax them as does. Why not ax your mother-in-law? She’s reckoned 
best hand at makin’ puddens in the country.” 

“T’d sooner not ax her,” returned Polly loftily. ‘“ ’Twouldn’t 
be much credit to me, Aunt Maggie, nor ye either, for me to ha’ 
to take lessons in cookin’ from her. They’ll be sayin’ in the 
village as Jim was better done to by his mother nor his wife. They'll 
be sayin’ it’s a funny thing if young Mrs. Holt didn’t larn all she 
should larn from them as brought her up! ” 

Miss Rimmer paused, rubbing her nose on that portion of her 
bony arm which topped what may be called the flour-line. 
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“ Eh, don’t be moidering me, child,” cried she acidly. “ Keep 
your eyes open; ye’ll soon find out. Everyone i’ the place is 
makin’ puddens now: ye ha’ but to step in wi’ some excuse or 
another and look about ye and ye’ll see.” 

“ Reet!” exclaimed Polly jubilantly; “that’s a good notion! 
Thank ye, Aunt Maggie.” 

On leaving the cottage she struck off by a path which led to 
a certain farm about half a mile or so away. Here lived Mrs. 
Balshaw, a great crony of Aunt Maggie’s, and a notable house- 
keeper. 
To the young woman’s joy she found her engaged in stoning 
raisins. 

“Why, ’tis Polly Rimmer—Polly Holt, I should say,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Balshaw, as she entered. “ How are ye, Polly?” 

“Very well, thank ye, Mrs. Balshaw. Ye must excuse me 
comin’ so early. I’ve been to see my aunt up yon, and I thought 
I’d just look in to wish ye the compliments of the season.” 

“Thank ye, I’m sure. Ye’ll excuse me shakin’ hands—I’m 
all sticky wi’ these raisins. Eh, dear! seems as if I should never 
get through wi’ them—our pudden has to be such a size, ye see.” 

“Yes, indeed; there are so many of ye to be done for here, 
what wi’ your family and what wi’ the men.” 

“ Ah,” agreed Mrs. Balshaw, sighing. “I do assure ye, Polly, 
the tops o’ my fingers is quite sore, “’tisn’t only the raisins to 
stone, there’s the currants to pick over—and they’re such nasty 
little fidgety things, they fair moider a body.” 

“And ye must want a lot of them,” said Polly artfully. 
“ Equal weights of both, I suppose? ” 

“No,” said Mrs. Balshaw with a knowing look. “ That’s not 
the way I manage, my dear. I puts most raisins in our own 
pudden—the childer is awful fond o’ raisins, and I fancy they’re 
wholesomer nor currants; but I put more currants in the men’s, 
because currants are cheap.” 

“T see,” rejoined Polly. ‘Of course, it’s only a matter o’ 
taste, I suppose? Ye haven’t to be thinkin’ o’ any particular quan- 
tities, of course? It hasn’t to be all weighed and measured that 
particular?” 

“No, I’m a pretty good hand at guessing,” rejoined the 
farmer’s wife; “ ye’d scarce believe it, but I’m nearly always right 
to a handful.” 

“T see,” said Polly, giving a sigh of relief. 
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What an idea that was of Mrs. Holt senior’s to suggest her 
taking lessons from her! The making of a Christmas pudding was 
evidently the simplest thing in the world. As she took her way home- 
wards her mind busied itself with the problem as to whether it would 
be better to have a preponderance of raisins in Jim’s pudding, or to 
be economical and give currants the preference. Fortune further 
favored her before she reached her own door, for she described 
in the neighboring garden one of the children of the family busily 
hunting about the back premises. 

“ Have ye lost anythin’? ” cried she. 

“No,” rejoined the child, “but one of our hens is layin’ 
astray, and we have but one egg for the plum pudden.” 

“Eggs!” ejaculated Polly mentally; “that’s another thing.” 

She ticked off the various ingredients on her fingers when 
she found herself indoors. Two eggs were evidently necessary, 
since Jinny declared one to be insufficient. Two eggs, raisins, cur- 
rants, spice, ginger, treacle—as she came back to her thumb she 
paused, frowning. 

“ My word, that pudden ’ul be like to cost summat! I’m sure 
I ought to have more currants nor raisins, then. Still, Christmas 
comes but once a year.” 

Taking off her hat and coat, she went meditatively into the 
buttery. Luckily there was plenty of suet on the beef; the sugar 
jar was nearly full. There were two eggs on a little saucer on 
the corner of the shelf; nevertheless, her prospective outlay at 
the grocer’s weighed on her thrifty soul. 

“ It needn’t be such a very big pudden,” she said to herself. 

But Jim’s first remark at dinner time destroyed that illu- 
sion. ; 
“T’ve axed my cousin, Bill Stanley, and his wife to eat their 
Christmas dinner wi’ us,” he remarked. “ Poor chap, he’s been 
out o’ work a long time, and they haven’t much to make merry 
with. Bill were allus a great favorite of mine. I’d like him to see 
how happy we are, ye and me.” 

“T’m sure he'll be very welcome,” said Polly with a sinking 
heart. 

“ Afore Bill married,” went on Jim, “he used allus to spend 
Christmas Day wi’ us at home. My word, how he used to enjoy 
mother’s plum pudden. He hasn’t forgot it yet. Says he to me 
when I axed him, ‘Is your wife as good a hand at a pudden as 
your mother, Jim?’ said he. Ho! Ho!” 
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“ And what did ye say?” asked Polly, a little nervously. 

“Eh, what do ye think I said?” rejoined he, pinching her 
cheek. “Says I, ‘I don’t know yet, but I'll be surprised if she 
isn’t. There’s naught our Polly can’t do,’ I says.” 

“T’d better have most raisins,” remarked Polly, to herself. 
Aloud she remarked that she was going to the grocer’s that after- 
noon. 

“Are ye?” rejoined he. “I'll tell ye what, love. I think 
as it’s our first Christmas, and as Bill and his wife are comin’, 
there’d be no harm in our havin’ a gradely do for once. Ye might 
get a bottle o’ port wine same time as you're gettin’ the brandy for 
the pudden.” 

“The brandy!” exclaimed Polly, speaking aloud in her ex- 
citement. “Of course, the brandy. A plum pudden wouldn’t be a 
plum pudden wi’out it was set afire. That makes seven,” she re- 
flected, mechanically grasping the forefinger of her left hand. 

“Nay, that it wouldn’t,” agreed Jim. “Don’t spare the 
brandy, lass—my mother allus puts a nice drop in when she’s 
mixing it. It make it wholesomer-like.” 

“I’m not like to forget that,” rejoined Polly tartly, though 
as a matter of fact she should have been grateful for her husband’s 
timely reminder, the idea of brandy forming actually a component 
part of the dainty in question not having previously occurred to her 
mind. 

At the grocer’s further revelations were in store for her; she 
had to wait a moment or two while a country woman was com- 
pleting her purchases, dropping the packets one by one into a 
capacious basket. 

“ That’s the lot, I think,” she observed at length. ‘ Have I 
got the candied peel? My word, if ye’d let me go without the 
candied peel, my plum pudden ’ud ha’ been spoilt, and what would 
the childer ha’ said?” 

“ Candied peel. Why, that’s eight!” groaned Polly. 

Her thrifty soul rebelled, and for a moment she was half 
tempted to dispense with candied peel. But, then, if Jim should 
say it was inferior to his mother’s pudding? That was a possi- 
bility not to be contemplated. 

“ Have I got them apples?” pursued the customer afore men- 
tioned. “ The eatin’ apples for the childer and the cookin’ ones for 
the pudden.” 

“Apples too!” Polly’s very soul seemed to cry out as she 
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breathed the words. But how many ought to be used? Here was 
a fresh question. 

“Some people think apples spoil the plum pudden,” she re- 
marked aloud, smiling ingratiatingly at the woman. “I wonder 
how many it’s safe to put in, now?” 

“Nay, that’s a thing as folks must judge for themselves,” 
rejoined the woman, thrusting her arm through her basket. “I 
don’t bother my head much about it. ’Tisn’t easy to sp’ile a 
Christmas pudden as long as ye put plenty o’ stuff in it, and b’ile 
it long enough.” 

'“ What’s your rule, then, for measuring the stuff?” asked 
Polly. “I’m but a young housekeeper, and I don’t want to make 
no mistakes.” 

“Why, ye can’t make no mistakes,” responded the other. 
“Take equal weight of everything, and Db’ile it well—that’s the 
whole secret.” 

This recipe seemed simplicity itself and Polly watched the 
various little packets being made up according to her order with 
considerable elation. In due time having freshly scrubbed her 
already immaculate table and donned a serviceable apron, she set to 
work. The eight little piles, having been duly measured and 
weighed, were mixed together, stirred and re-stirred, and set on a 
shelf to wait Jim’s return. 

“He can be stirring it for luck while I’m pouring in the 
brandy,” she said to herself, and rubbed her hands gleefully. 

Really, tae making of a Christmas pudding was nothing to 
make a fuss about; when all was said and done, it was as easy 
as anything. After tea, therefore, the white crock containing the 
mixture was triumphantly set before Jim. 

“Eh, my word, it smells good,” remarked he, grasping the 
spoon as if it were a broom-handle. “It looks wonderful rich.” 

“It looks what it is, then,” rejoined Polly gaily. “Eh, I 
never could tell ye half what goes in it. I were mixin’ and stirrin’ 
and weighin’ and measurin’ till I welly thought I should drop.” 

Though she made light of the task herself, she was not going 
to belittle its importance in her husband’s eyes. 

“Well, well,” said Jim. “And fancy ye doin’ it straight 
off same as that—all out o’ your own head, so to speak, for I 
suppose your Aunt Maggie didn’t reg’lar teach you?” 

“Nay,” rejoined Polly proudly. “Not reg’larly. Eh, I 
reckon I can say this is mostly out o’ my head.” 
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“Well, I'll tell ye what it is, lass,” said Jim, setting down 
the spoon in order to thump the table. “ This is a splendid pudden, 
and you’re a splendid housekeeper.” 

“ Now, then, ha’ done wi’ your compliments,” returned Polly. 
“ Just you keep on stirrin’ while I drop in brandy. See, I’ve got 
some in a little bottle here. They let me have half a gill—I reckon 
that’ll be enough to make sauce too.” 

“Tt didn’t look so very much,” said Jim, squinting at the bottle 
in question. ‘Eh, yon mak’s it smell better nor ever. Coom, I 
reckon we'd better have it all in—I likes it to be tasty. We can 
get another lot for sauce.” 

“Tt makes it a bit sticky-like, doesn’t it?” said Polly sur- 
veying the lucious-looking compound doubtfully. “I hope we 
haven’t put too much in.” 

“Nay, nay, it'll go off in the bilin’,’ 
have too much of a good thing.” 

When Christmas Day arrived, Polly prepared for the great 
event of her first party with confidence and jubilation. Her mother- 
in-law good-naturedly shared her anticipations, and came across, 
herself, at an early hour to see if she could be of any assistance. 
Polly, full of peace and good will, thanked her warmly, but as- 
sured her that she was all right. 

“ Well, my dear, if there’s anythin’ as ye want—a body often 
finds theirselves short o’ some little thing at the last minute—or 
if I can mak’ myself o’ any use, ye need but to pop around and 
tell me,” said the elder woman as she turned away. “I’m as 
anxious about your little party, Polly, as if it was my own—I 
wouldn’t like our Jim to be disapp’inted no more nor yourself.” 

“ Well, I don’t think he'll be disapp’inted this time,” said Polly 
joyfully. 

At about a quarter to twelve, however, the door of the elder 
Mrs. Holt’s kitchen was thrown violently open, and Polly rushed 
in, scarlet in the face and struggling with her sobs. 

“Eh, mother, mother, I don’t know whatever’s happened to 
our pudden, but it won’t hold together no way, and I can’t so 
much as offer to dish it up. It’s bewitched, I think; the half of 
it seems to have soaked away through the cloth, and the rest of it’s 
nobbut a sticky mess, as I could never think of settin’ before Jim 
nor nobry else.” 

“My dear, that’s bad,” cried Mrs. Holt, with such sincere 
commiseration that Polly’s heart was further touched with remorse. 


’ 


said Jim. “ Ye can’t 
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“Eh, if I’d only took advantage o’ your suaiiec, if I had 
but looked in when ye axed me!” 

“Nay, never mind that—ye thought ye knowed,” rejoined 
Mrs. Holt, still with a deep note of compassion. 

“T thought I knowed, and I axed two or three folk; there, 
it was very ill done o’ me not to ax you. *Twas all foolishness and 
jealousy. But I done everything that everybody told me. I put 
all the things in, sich a many of them—currants and raisins and 
apples and ginger.” 

“ Ginger,” interrupted Mrs. Holt. “ Who told ye to put in 
ginger? ”’ ; 

“ My aunt,” rejoined Polly dismally. “And sugar and suet and 
candied peel and tracle.” 

“ Goodness!” ejaculated Mrs. Holt. “ And spice and brandy,” 
resumed Polly. “I reckon we put a drop too much o’ that in, but 
Jim was set on it—” 

She broke off mournfully, wondering if it would mitigate the 
offence in Jim’s eyes if she could hold him partly accountable for 
the failure. 

“ And how much flour did ye put in, my dear?” inquired her 
mother-in-law. q 

“ Flour,’ echoed Polly, looking at her with startled eyes. 

“Maybe ye used bread crumb,” suggested the other; “some 
folks thinks it makes a pudden lighter; but I like flour best mysel’.” 

Polly dropped into a chair and gazed helplessly into the ma- 
tron’s face. 

“ Mother,” she exclaimed, almost voicelessly. “I didn’t use 
either one or t’other.” 

Mrs. Holt could not resist a chuckle. 

“ Well, love, I’m not so very much surprised, then, at the 
pudden not turnin’ out quite right,” she remarked, trying to com- 
pose her countenance. 

“ Eh, whatever must I do?” cried Polly, bursting into fresh 
tears. “I’mdisgraced! Jim ’ull never think the same o’ me again— 
and ye know, mother, he’s that proud o’ me, and thinks there’s 
naught I can’t do. Eh, I don’t know where I’m going to hide my 
head! His cousin’s comin’ and all, and Aunt Maggie—she’ll be 
ashamed too—it’s mich if Jim ’ull speak to her. Eh, I'll be the 
laughin’ stock o’ the place, Christmas Day and all! It'll not be 
much o’ a Christmas Day either for him or me.” 

Mrs. Holt, senior, good-natured as she was, was sufficiently 
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human to feel a strong inclination to improve the occasion by such 

“remarks as “I told you so,” or “ Pride must have a fall,” but 
the girl’s deep distress, and, moreover, her allusion to Jim, who 
was as the apple of the elder woman’s eye, enabled her to con- 
quer it. 

“Coom, all’s not lost,” she said. ‘“ My pudden here is big 
enough for two. “ We'll cut it in half; ye can pop your share 
into a bowl, and carry it off under your apron. It'll set as nice 
as anything while you’re at the beef, and ye can stick a bit of 
holly on the top and have plenty of blue fire, and nobry ’ull ever 
find out the difference. Ye can say it’s your pudden if ye like, 
my dear, for I’m sure I'll gladly give it to ye.” 

“Eh, mother!” gasped Polly, and her arms flew round her 
mother-in-law’s stout neck. 

“Coom, all’s well as ends well,” rejoined the latter, going 
rather red in the face and moist about the eyes; “ we'll under- 
stand each other a bit better from this out. Eh, my dear, there’s 
no need for jealousy one side or t’other. We both thinks the world 
o’ Jim, and wants to make him happy. Coom, dear, dry your eyes; 
your company ’ull be comin’ over yon. Let’s get pot off fire. Now, 
here’s the pudden—a monster, isn’t it? ’Tis a good job the chil- 
der is all out till dinner time—as it is, nobry need never know 
naught about it. Give me yon blue bowl—that’s it—you’re share 
fits in nicely. Now dip off, quick as ye can, and don’t forget to 
stick a bit o’ holly on the top.” 

Polly with her blue bowl under her apron, sped across the 
road, popped the bowl into the top shelf of the oven, and whisked 
the saucepan containing her failure off the fire, just as the dignified 
form of Aunt Maggie appeared at the gate. “I'll not tell her 
neither,” she said to herself. “I’m comin’ directly, auntie,” she 
called out. “I’m but runnin’ to the end o’ the garden to empty 
this saucepan.” 

Jim’s spade was sticking upright in the midden, and Polly 
breathlessly plied it until all traces of the pudding were effectually - 
concealed; then, returning to the house with a detached air, she 
welcomed the incoming guests. 


“*Pon my word!” exclaimed Jim, jubilantly, when the last 
flickering blue flame burnt itself out on his plate and he swallowed 
the first spoonful. ‘ This is summat like a gradely pudden. Tell 
ye what—I welly believe its better nor me mother’s!” 





THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL GENERAL CONVENTION 
IN ST. LOUIS. 


BY JAMES THOMAS COFFEY. 


ml HE long heralded, much advertised, very rich, and 
il wonderfully complex Episcopal assemblage has met, 
Kill legislated and departed. All the daily papers gave 

ce SSeS ‘i 
SAS EY y\} the Convention much space and commented most 
= favorably on its work. The presiding officer of the 
House of Bishops, the venerable Bishop Tuttle, declared in his open- 
ing address that all was to be peace and harmony, and from all 
outward appearances there were no serious disturbances. But as 
usual the convention was a boiling caldron of religious differences, 
not accidental or disciplinary, but doctrinal. The Catholic or High 
Church party striving for a nearer approach to Rome on the 
marriage question, worked hard to eliminate the foundation stone 
of the Church of England—divorce. In this attempt it met with 
complete and summary defeat, as it did a few years ago in the 
open-pulpit battle. But the Protestant party offered it a few minor 
concessions. They were: a prayer for the dead, a few hymns, and 
several insignificant details of ritual. The High Church people 
wished the Commandments shortened, the Protestant ending taken 
off the Lord’s Prayer, more explicit definitions in regard to the 
Sacrament of Extreme Unction, the conservation of the host; all 
of which may come later, but were stubbornly protested against 
now. Much praise was given for the vast sums of money 
raised for pensioning their disabled and retired clergy and their 
families, and for missionary work at home and abroad. This was 
surely an evidence of the claim made boastfully and publicly dur- 
ing the Convention, that the Episcopal Church in the United States 
is easily the Church of the vogue, supported by and catering to the 
exclusive rich. In spite of this, St. Louis papers gave great praise 
to the Episcopal Church for its work among the poor and the out- 
cast. It is to some extent true that the Episcopalians have not, 
like other Protestant congregations, precipitated their flight from 
the congested districts of our large cities, nor have they gone with 
bag and baggage. Here and there they may still maintain a down- 
town church, but the congregation gathers there in automobiles 


from far-distant boulevards and exclusive residence sections. 
VOL, CIV.—25 
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It may wish to claim the title of Catholic, but it is as far from 
reaching the masses of the people as any other Protestant sect. 
And yet, during this St. Louis Convention, they tried to disown 
their founder—Henry VIII. They produced in the Colosseum a 
wonderfully rich and awe-inspiring pageant, going back, in delu- 
sion, two thousand years, to get away from Henry, and at the same 
time repudiating the Pope of Rome, the Successor of St. Peter. 
It is hard, indeed, for any educated, sensible person to keep track 
of the ecclesiastical gymnastics of this hybrid religious body; 
Protestant in name and origin and profession, it wishes to be 
Catholic; anti-Roman from its inception, it purports to be a branch 
of the great Church of the Apostles; without a priesthood and a 
sacrifice, it brazenly claims sacerdotal rites and functions, and 
maintains barren altars. It has the cross and rejects the image of 
the dead Saviour that made the cross the symbol of salvation. It 
adopts prayers and hymns recognizing the Real Presence of Jesus 
Christ in the Sacrament of Holy Communion, and refuses to have 
the Sacrament conserved on its altars for the consolation of its 
communicants and the comfort of the sick and dying. 

Queen Elizabeth swept away every vestige of Catholicism when 
she tore down the historic altars of the magnificent English churches, 
and, vandal-like, obliterated the treasures of painting and sculpture, 
with which the brush and chisel of genius had made beautiful 
the Catholic cathedrals and temples of England. Why should 
not the followers of Henry VIII. in rebellion be honest with them- 
selves and with those outside their ranks? The Lutherans have 
never tried to repudiate the renegade Augustinian Monk of Wit- 
tenberg. The Calvinists have clung to John Calvin and his terrible 
doctrine of predestination; why should the Episcopalians discredit 
and disown Henry, the adulterer and wife murderer, who, in 1534, 
by act of Parliament, was declared only head of the Church and 
clergy in England? 

The successor of Henry VIII. is still, according to the law 
of England, head of the Episcopal Church, and here is the rub 
for the American branch of that denomination. That branch does 
not wish a royal head, so it proceeds to disown its erstwhile 
founder of unsavory memory. Its more Catholic element would 
call their Church the American Catholic Church, and the same 
minority party strives to rid its ecclesiastical robes of the immoral 
stench of lecherous Hal. 

At the Convention in St. Louis they endeavored to appoint a 
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commission to correct the American textbooks of history, which 
assert Henry VIII. was the founder and first supreme head of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. The Superintendent of Public 
Schools of St. Louis immediately declared that this could never be 
done; that the facts of history in regard to the institution of 
Episcopalianism had been established and would remain. Of 
course, it is evident that American Episcopalians have no head 
at all; they have cut themselves off from the Mother Church of 
England, and taken with them what they pleased, hence they are 
thoroughly Protestant, whether they like it or not. Their legisla- 
tive body—the Convention, which has just ceased its delibera- 
tions—is no better than any other Protestant assemblage of the 
same nature. It is heterogeneous, disunited and without authority. 
The lay-body of the Convention is extremely Protestant, and prac- 
tically nullifies every attempt of the House of Bishops to make 
sweeping reforms demanded by the High Church people. Not hav- 
ing an authoritative head, and no fixed doctrines or discipline, 
every separate bishop and minister follows out his own whims. 
So there were bishops in the Convention with peculiar episcopal 
robes and bishops without them; bishops with cap and gown and 
bishops with ultra Roman accoutrements; bishops with pectoral 
cross and staff, and bishops that would sooner wear a hangman’s 
rope around their neck than ape the Apostolic Church. There were 
socialist bishops and parsons, and some who styled themselves 
priests. To add diversity, if not gayety, to the assemblage, they 
welcomed and made much over representatives of the Eastern 
Orthodox Churches. If common sense and reason are to prevail, 
there must be a radical split in the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of America, or else the imitators of Rome must continue to come 
over to the true Fold. How long will they carry on these imita- 
tions, continue the vain show, and the equally vain attempt, hoping 
to leaven the greater body of adherents who are thoroughly Prot- 
estant, and who suffer Catholic teachings and practices in the High 
Church section only to keep the recalcitrants there quiet and con- 
tented. One cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, neither 
can the sincere but deluded followers of Henry VIII. make any- 
thing out of the Protestant Episcopal Church, but what it has 
claimed to be from the beginning—anti-Roman and anti-Catholic. 
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THE WESTMINSTER VERSION OF THE SACRED SCRIP- 

TURES. Edited by Rev. C. Lattey, S.J., and Rev. J. Keating, 

S.J. 

The New Testament. Vol. 1., Part II. The Gospel Accord- 

ing to St. Mark. By Rev. Joseph Dean, D.D. 

The Apocalypse of St. John. Vol. IV., Part III. By Rev. 

F. E. Gigot, S.T.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

50 cents each net. 

Dr. Dean, Professor of Sacred Scripture at St. Joseph’s 
Diocesan College, Upholland, has followed the Greek text most 
closely in his new translation of St. Mark’s Gospel. His confréres 
were not so happy in their rendering of the Epistles of St. Paul, 
although we admit that their task was a more difficult one. 

In a brief introduction the translator discusses the life of St. 
Mark, the evidence of his authorship, and the doctrinal, historical 
and literary characteristics of his Gospel. The notes on the text 
are excellent, although on a number of passages we had hoped for 
fuller treatment. In an appendix Father Lattey treats of the 
chronology and harmony of the life of Christ. 


The Apocalypse, on account of its prophetical character and 
its symbolism, is one of the most difficult books of the New Testa- 
ment to interpret. Like the prophets of the Old Law, St. John is 
concerned with the destinies of the Kingdom of God. “To his 
mind, as to theirs, there is a conflict raging between the pure 
worship of the true God on the one hand, and heathenism and its 
consequent immorality on the other On the one side stand 
God’s chosen people (Apoc. v. 10) obeying His commands and 
helped by His intervention from heaven; and on the other side 
are found the nations worshipping false gods whose authority and 
power they uphold. St. John, like the prophets of old, beholds 
victories and reverses; and, like them, he traces such events to 
the will of God, Who grants the one and allows the other. The 
final issue of the conflict is never doubtful; God and His righteous- 
ness will ultimately prevail, through the advent of One of the 
House of David, Who is both a Redeemer and Judge.” 

In his introduction, Father Gigot proves by both external and 
internal evidence that St. John is the author of the Apocalypse, 
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and he accepts with St. Jerome the fourteenth year of Domitian’s 
reign, A. D. 95, as the date of its composition. He divides its con- 
tents in seven parts: ‘“‘ The Seven Letters,” “The Seven Seals,” 
“The Seven Trumpets,” “The Seven Signs,” “The Seven Vi- 
als,” “ The Destruction of Babylon,” and “ The Consummation.” 

The translation is most accurate and readable, and the notes 
are the last word of critical scholarship. 


THE LITERARY HISTORY OF SPANISH AMERICA. By 
Alfred Coester, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 
Any book is welcome that helps to a better appreciation in this 

country of Spanish America. We need it badly. One often meets 

with the provincial attitude that is inclined to regard as our “ in- 
feriors ” people who happen to differ from us in civilization and in 
character. This prejudice has been particularly strong towards our 
neighbors of Central and South America, and has led to misunder- 
standings of all kinds. For the benefit of those who may not 
realize that Spanish America has a literature of its own, Alfred 

Coester has written a complete survey of the literary history of 

eight South American States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Santo 

Domingo, and the States of Central America. 

Spanish-American literature divides itself into three periods, 
the colonial, the revolutionary and the modern. The similar con- 
ditions of life during the colonial period and the common aim of 
the countries during their revolutionary struggle against Spain gave 
a certain similarity to their literary productions. Later, when free- 
dom had been won, each country pursued its own course in literature 
as in politics; in discussing the modern period Dr. Coester de- 
votes a chapter to each nationality and sketches its political history. 

There is a very close relation between the political and social 
history of the several countries and their poems, essays, dramas and 
novels. During the colonial period the prose narratives and the 
heroic poems picture the period of discovery and conquest. Later 
when the disposition of Spain to exploit her colonies for her own 
benefit had become unbearable, there was an abundance of poetry 
and prose extolling the revolutionary heroes and the principles of 
liberty. The long struggle for political freedom waged by Cuba 
has produced what has been sometimes called a “ revolutionary ” 
type of literature, and de Heredia, probably the greatest poet of 
Spanish America and a native Cuban, stirred up his countrymen by 
his wonderful verse to resist oppression. 

Mexican literature presents great variety of form, and has 
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shown an activity of production due to the inheritance of culture 
which stood on a high plane during the colonial period. Its liter- 
ature reflects the supremacy of the one or the other of the two 
continually clashing classes, property owners and peons. 

Spanish-American literature has no masterpieces, but it is a 
vast, interesting body of work, original in its subject matter, in 
its vivid description of natural scenery, and in the bright pic- 
tures of its characteristic socal life. 

Dr. Coester essayed an extensive task, and would have done 
better had he chosen a few of the better authors and devoted more 
space to them. As it is, the reader is apt to be bewildered by the 
endless succession of names. The work will be found a valuable 
handbook by anyone wishing an introduction to Spanish-American 
authors. Dr. Coester thinks that these writers will be likely, as in 
the past, to follow the changes in form of European literature 
while supplying the subject matter from their own environment. 
Their form of culture will be predominantly Latin in type; and 
thus they are predestined to be the standard bearers in the New 
World of the classic ideals of beauty and literary form. 


THE FOUNDING OF SPANISH CALIFORNIA. By Charles Ed- 
ward Chapman, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Co. $3.50. 
This book by Dr. Charles Chapman, Professor of History in 

the University of California, is an interesting and valuable contri- 

bution to United States history. Much of the material employed 
by the author was found by him in the Archivo General de Indias 
in Seville, Spain, and is here published for the first time. 

His object is to trace the influences that were at work prior 
to the nineteenth century, whose tendency was to preserve Alta 
(American) California for ultimate acquisition by the United 
States. The period chosen for intensive study are the years 1687- 
1783, which Dr. Chapman regards as a peculiarly significant time, 
because it was then that the Spanish settlements in California were 
made permanent by the establishment of an overland route to Cali- 
fornia from Sonora, Mexico, by which supplies could be carried to 
the colonists, and by the great Anza expedition which culminated 
in the founding of San Francisco in 1776. 

Until the eighteenth century, the Pacific Ocean had been a 
Spanish lake, traversed only by the Manila galleons that plied be- 
tween the Philippines and Mexico; but in the eighteenth century 
other European nations were attracted by the possibilities of com- 
mercial expansion in the Pacific, and began slowly to encroach on 
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the Spanish domain. Russia was working her way from Alaska 
down the northern Pacific coast of America; in 1740 an English 
squadron broke into the Pacific Ocean and captured one of the 
galleons. Spain became highly alarmed, and felt that she must 
make a great effort to protect her holdings in California. The re- 
sult was her establishment of an overland route from Mexico, 
which lasted until 1781, when the Yuma Indians’ massacre of 
Spanish colonists caused the route to be abandoned. Had it been 
permanent, California would in time have been very much more 
thickly settled by the Spaniards at the time of the coming of the 
Americans, whose task would have been made exceedingly difficult. 

The expedition of Anza resulting in the founding of San 
Francisco, was the climax of a long series of attempts at the north- 
west expansion of New Spain. The details of the great march are 
very interesting; Anza is a hero heretofore little exploited; he was 
a typical frontiersman, and well fitted to lead the work that re- 
sulted in Alta California being held safe for Spain. 

The history of California would have been very different had 
there been no firmly established Spanish civilization there, and 
had England or Russia been the first to found permanent settle- 
ments. These nations were rising powers at that time; they had 
the means to build up formidable colonies, and would have clung 
tenaciously to them, whereas preserved as California was for Spain, 
a weak nation, it came easily through the hands of Mexico, a still 
weaker power, into the possession of the United States. 

Because of the fact that the Spanish settlements were made 
along the coast, the vast mineral wealth which lay back in the 
mountains was untouched until the coming of the Americans, 

The Spanish diplomacy in the reign of Charles III. (1759- 
1788) is treated in one of the chapters with a discussion of its 
effect on the New World. On the whole, the book is well worth 
while to anyone who wishes to gain from the original historical 
documents a better knowledge of the Spanish traditions of Cali- 
fornia, and the steps which were responsible for the later acquisi- 
tion by the United States of her Pacific seacoast. 


TRAMPING THROUGH MEXICO, GUATEMALA AND HON- 
DURAS. By H. A. Franck. New York: The Century Co. $2.00. 
The writer of these travelogues goes tramping through the 

above-named countries with such a prejudiced mind that his book 

is useless to the American who desires to obtain a true insight into 
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the lives of our Latin neighbors. Occasionally we come across a 
good description of the beauties of Mexican mountain scenery, but 
the writer spoils nearly every chapter by his vulgarity, his news- 
paper English, and his idle repetition of unimportant happenings. 
He sees red every time he mentions a Catholic priest or a Catholic 
Church. He unfairly and impudently calls Catholicism a pseudo- 
religion, and on page after page speaks of its wily, avaricious and 
immoral priests, its fanatical and gullible people, its superstitions, 
its idolatry, its selling of confessions and Masses, and the like. We 
do not wonder that he found the well-to-do Mexicans churlish and 
impolite, for he was utterly inimical to all that they held dear. 


JULIUS LE VALLON. By Algernon Blackwood. New York: 

E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 

A specific importance attaches to the publication of a new 
work by Mr. Blackwood, from the fact that his vogue is wide and 
steadily increasing, and that to a considerable number of his 
readers his writings are not fiction, but gospel; interpretations in 
story form of truths of mysticism and occultism. The hunger that 
feeds upon the material he provides is perhaps not entirely compre- 
hensible to Catholics, who have never been deprived of their birth- 
right of mysticism, but it obtains with growing intensity among 
those who, contemptuous of faith in revelation, grope for sustenance 
in the ashes of materialistic philosophy. It is, unfortunately, not 
to be doubted that to many such readers, Julius Le Vallon will ap- 
pear a message of illumination and guidance. 

The book is, in point of fact, a will-o’-the-wisp, superficial 
yet dangerous. It is the story of the reincarnation in our times 
of three “old souls,” two men and a woman, who are discovered 
to each other through the mystic memory of the principal, Julius 
Le Vallon. At a period inconceivably remote, and upon another 
planet, they have been associated in an existence immeasurably 
grander than anything known upon the earth; and there, under 
the leadership of Julius, they have participated in an ambitious sin 
against the cosmic forces of Fire and Wind. Their crime has dis- 
turbed the balance, which must be restored; this they owe to the 
Universe—which Mr. Blackwood always mentions with a capital. 
The expiation, however, can be made only under the conditions that 
are now reached, when their reincarnations have at last coincided, 
and they are reunited. 

The tale of their vicissitudes need not be rehearsed; the chief 
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objection to the book is not the story, preposterous as this is, but 
the religious philosophy as expressed by Julius Le Vallon. ‘“ He 
was unfettered by any little dogmas of man-made creeds, but obeyed 
literally the teaching of the Sermon on the Mount, which he knew 
by heart His belief included certainly God and the gods, Na- 
ture and Christ, temples of stone and hills and woods and that 
temple of the heart which is the Universe itself. True worship, 
however, was with Nature.” It is this last clause that is stressed 
throughout. The variations are many, the refrain the same: man’s 
instinct is not for the unknown, but the forgotten; for the grandeur 
that once was his and that lurks far back in the dim vistas of his 
memory. To restore his fellowship with the cosmic forces he must 
worship Nature by “ feeling-with ” all things and elements, since it 
is by feeling, not thinking, that truth is perceived. This, in brief, 
is the treasure of wisdom that “ Julius Le Vallon” produces from 
his memory of that marvelous past. 

Mr. Blackwood’s sense of the picturesque, his feeling for 
color, and his extraordinary vocabulary complement each other, 
directed by his fine literary art, in presenting this doctrine with 
endless repetition, but with great variety of form and expression. 
The effect is almost hypnotic: nevertheless, in the minds of readers 
less susceptible to the spell of language there must arise questions 
concerning the relation of these ideas to the individual mind and 
conscience, that some working hypothesis might be possible. These 
Mr. Blackood anticipates and eludes. He speaks only through John 
Mason, one of the trio, a soul less exalted than Julius, with a 
memory more fitful and sluggish. These hiatuses are, at times, 
failures of his memory; at others, they are caused by an uncon- 
querable reluctance to interrogate Julius, fearing a response too 
tremendous to be endured. In view of these evasions, as well as 
the delirious finale of the novel, it is difficult to credit the author 
with that sincerity of intention without which such a book is some- 
thing more serious than a mistake. 

This réchauffé of theosophy, occultism, pantheism and poly- 
theism has an appeal to the popular mind which cherishes the con- 
viction that it is broad to worship nature, narrow to worship the 
Creator of all things, visible and invisible, and belittling to seek the 
means of grace extended by the Church, with her humbling and 
exacting discipline. To have contributed with effectiveness to the 
causes that make for vague, fruitless emotionalism, confusion and 
ultimate failure is Mr. Blackwood’s unenviable responsibility. 
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THE HEART OF RACHAEL, By Kathleen Norris. Garden City, 

New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.35 net. 

No addition to the prestige of the author will result from this 
novel, which ‘has the radical defect of evasiveness in handling a 
subject of vital importance. It tells the story of Rachael Brecken- 
ridge, who obtains a divorce from an indifferent and intemperate 
husband, there being no children to complicate the question. Later, 
she marries an old friend, Dr. Warren Gregory. She has lived 
happily with him for several years and is the mother of two sons, 
when his temporary infatuation for a young actress brings disaster. 
Rachael separates from him, with her children; but she refuses 
her rival’s pleadings that she divorce him, for she has learned, 
she says, that “ divorce is wrong.” An accident to one of the chil- 
dren and the saving of his life by his father’s skill and devotion 
reunite the parents, and the “ happy ending ” once more triumphs, 
to the destruction of all force that the book might have had. As 
none of Rachael’s troubles as Gregory’s wife has any relation to 
her divorce, there is no argument against this great evil, even from 
the secular point of view. ‘The religious side is not touched on, 
though, for some unaccountable reason, Mrs. Norris has recorded 
the unregarded disapprobation of Gregory’s Catholic mother. She 
also puts into Rachael’s mouth words of regret and misgiving in 
regard to the suicide of her former husband, which she cannot 
wholly dissociate from her own act; yet this apparently casts no 
cloud upon the shining future indicated when the book reaches 
its end. 

From every standpoint the novel is unsatisfying. The lack of 
genuine purpose is reflected in the artificiality of the execution: in- 
terest wanes as the story progresses. The book is not negligible, 
however, for a colorless position toward a problem so menacing 
is in itself an injury. 


THE PLEASANT WAYS OF ST. MEDARD. By Grace King. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.40 net. 

In this charming volume Grace King gives her readers a per- 
fect picture of Louisiana in the late sixties. The interest centres 
around the family of a New Orleans lawyer which has been re- 
duced to the utmost poverty by the Civil War. The book is in 
no sense a love story, but an interesting series of character sketches 
drawn to remind Northerners of the charm of the old South. In- 
cidentally the writer discusses the unsolved negro problem, and 
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pictures vividly the South’s hatred of the Northern politician and 
carpet-bagger. The story might have been greatly improved had 
‘Miss King been fairer in her estimate of the nuns and priests who 
figure in her pages. They all seem over-anxious about money, but 
according to one of her characters that seems characteristic of the 
Church. As she puts it: “ The Church is mighty polite to the men 
who have money to give, and has mighty little use for the other 
kind of men.” 


THE ROMANCE OF A CHRISTMAS CARD. By Kate Douglas 

Wiggin. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.00 net. 

For the lover of the old-fashioned New England Christmas 
story, no more appealing tale than this latest book by Mrs. Wiggin 
could be found. The New Hampshire village with its snow-covered 
roads and straight-backed meeting-house, the minister and his wife 
and wayward son, the various members of the flock with their sym- 
pathy and narrow-mindedness, their problems and their prejudices 
are all drawn with a sure hand and a fidelity to type that makes 
the mention of the locality almost superfluous. 

The minister’s wife, with a talent for painting and verse mak- 
ing, designs two Christmas cards picturing a well-known house in 
the community. These are published in large numbers, and find 
their way to two straying sheep from the village fold who hear, 
through the message in the words and the little scenes on the cards, 
the compelling voice of home. The meeting of the scrapegrace 
brother and his devoted sister, whose warm welcome seems far in 
excess of his deserts, and of the headstrong son and his old father, 
the minister, are charmingly told. 

The Christmas spirit that pervades the book is that of home 
and family ties and human sympathies, rather than of the super- 
natural, which is but lightly touched upon. There are several illus- 
trations in water-color and line which add to the attractiveness of 
the volume. 


OLD GLORY. By Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 50 cents net. 

In these days of conflicting opinions, of holding forth on pre- 
paredness and peace-at-any-price, this little volume, bristling with 
patriotism, is very opportune. The three short stories all have to 
do with the glorification of the Stars and Stripes: first by an 
American who thinks he wants to be an Englishman and discovers. 
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his mistake; then by an Italian whose devotion to his “ boss ” leads 
him to devotion to his adopted country, and lastly by an English- 
born American boy whose life is saved by American soldiers. 

All of the stories, and especially the first one, are full of dra- 
matic situations, and all told in the rapid, graphic style characteristic 
of their author. An excellent little gift to send to absent guardsmen 
on the Mexican border. 


GORSE BLOSSOMS FROM DARTMOOR. By Beatrice Chase. 

New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 35 cents net. 

The spirit of the moor—with its mist, its tors, its clouds, 
its sunrises, its sunsets—breathes in these fifty delightful lyrics. 
With what deftness of touch does the poet sing of a “ white sun- 
set: ” 

The sun has wed with the moor and shed 
On her brow her silver rays, 

And the tors, they swim on the hills’ pale rim 
In a sea of opal haze. 


When white day dies in the placid skies 
The wind will her wings unfurl, 

And the round white moon she will glitter soon 
In a sky of mother of pearl. 


Most of the verses of this little volume are devotional, the 
chief themes being God’s love for us and His mercy to repentant 
sinners. 


WITH THE ZIONISTS IN GALLIPOLI. By Lieut.-Col. J. H. 

Patterson. New York: George H. Doran Co. $2.00 net. 

In March, 1915, Colonel Patterson was put in command of a 
number of Russian Jewish refugees, recruited in Egypt for service 
in the Gallipoli campaign. He gathered together five hundred 
officers and men, and thus formed the much-talked-of Zion Mule 
Corps, the first Jewish military unit since the days of Judas Mac- 
cabzeus. His book describes most graphically their seven months’ 
service in carrying water, food and ammunition to the trenches in 
Gallipoli. As an expert in military matters, with long years of ex- 
perience in India and South Africa, he criticizes very adversely the 
Dardanelles campaign, which he considers the greatest failure ever 
sustained by British arms. He maintains that the whole army 
should have landed at Anzac, instead of dividing its forces and at- 
tacking six practically impregnable positions in the toe of the Penin- 
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sula. But as he himself remarks: “ It is easy to be wise after the 
event.” 

On page after page Colonel Patterson speaks of the excessive 
red tape that hindered efficiency, the stupid mismanagement in the 
transport and medical services, and the glaring instances of jobbery 
and favoritism which led to the appointment of incompetent Staff 
officers. He tells the following story to illustrate how well the 
enemy knew their incompetency: “ It had been noted with some sur- 
prise that, though the Turkish sniper exacted his toll from all other 
ranks, the Staff appeared to be immune. At last the mystery was 
solved when one of these sharpshooters was captured, for on being 
asked how it was that the Staff always escaped, he replied: ‘Oh, 
well, you see, I get five shillings for every private I shoot, ten 
shillings for every sergeant, a pound for every officer; but if I 
were to shoot a Staff officer I would be shot myself!’ ” 

q 
THE LEATHERWOOD GOD. By William Dean Howells. New 

York: The Century Co. $1.35 net. 

The Leatherwood God is the story of a religious imposter 
named Dylks, who appeared in a little backwoods town of Ohio 
about 1830, claiming to be God. Mr. Howells informs us that he 
heard about this remarkable personage from his own father, and 
that for many years he has had the idea of writing a novel on the 
fanatical emotionalism of those ignorant pioneer days. 

Mr. Howells describes the excesses of the old-fashioned Prot- 
estant campmeeting in most dramatic fashion, and relates the 
rise and fall of this sordid imposter in most vivid and telling 
language. We consider the theme unworthy of his pen, although 
it illustrates well the power men like Alexander Dowie, or women 
like Mrs. Baker Eddy, possessed to delude the ignorant multitudes. 


THE TUTOR’S STORY. By Charles Kingsley. New York: Dodd, 

Mead & Co. $1.35 net. 

After many decades, a posthumous novel by the late Rev. 
Charles Kingsley has just been published. His daughter, Mrs. Mary 
Harrison, who writes under the name of Lucas Mallet, found the 
uncompleted novel in a very sketchy condition among her father’s 
notebooks. She has developed the characters and disentangled the 
plot; the style must also be hers, for although the scene is laid 
in the early thirties, the atmosphere is the breezy, modern one of 
today. 
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The novel, a bright, interesting tale of adventure, is not re- 
markable in any way, but will afford a pleasant evening’s entertain- 
ment. It deals autobiographically with the experiences of a Cam- 
bridge scholar who becomes the tutor of a young nobleman, the 
heir to a great estate and the object of many jealousies and in- 
trigues. The tutor’s devotion to his headstrong, yet attractive 
pupil, involves him in a world of excitement from which at length 
he is glad to retire to lead the comfortable life of a Church of Eng- 
land clergyman. 

Even in this harmless novel Mr. Kingsley must go out of his 
way to call the Tractarian Party at Oxford in the early forties an 
“outbreak of fanaticism.” 


THE WONDERFUL YEAR. By William J. Locke. New York: 

John Lane Co. $1.40 net. 

In his latest novel, Mr. Locke relates the. wanderings of a 
young Englishman who had for years taught French in an obscure 
boarding school. He goes to Paris for a short vacation, travels 
through France on a bicycle with an unconventional young woman 
friend whom he had met in the Quartier Latin, and finally becomes 
a waiter in a little provincial inn. Eventually he becomes more 
French than the French themselves, enlists in the French army, and 
returns home wounded to marry the inn-keeper’s daughter. 

All the characters of this tale fight shy of the conventions 
of polite society, and are governed solely by emotion, fancy and 
impulse. The unbelieving French Catholic is put forward as a 
type of all that is good and noble, while the only practical Catholic 
that figures in these pages is a cruel, heartless, unforgiving Pharisee. 


LOVE AND LUCY. By Maurice Hewlett. New York: Dodd, 

Mead & Co. $1.35 net. 

Love and Lucy pictures the home life of a cold, undemon- 
strative and formal English lawyer. His wife, Lucy, is an emo- 
tional creature, hungry for affection, and winning, despite her- 
self, the love of one of her husband’s friends. He is a self-made 
millionaire scoundrel who determines to break up the McCartney 
home. But he merely succeeds in arousing the husband’s jealousy, 
and thereby increases tenfold the love of husband and wife. 

Throughout this story sentimentalism runs riot, and the un- 
Christian doctrine of the end justifying the means seems to merit 
hearty approval. Lucy, the loyal wife, is much too kindly in her 
farewell to the blackguard Urquhart. 
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THE BIRD HOUSE MAN. By Walter Prichard Eaton. Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.35 net. 


Alec Farnum, the hero of this delightful tale, is a kindly New 
Englander who writes about birds and makes bird houses, and in- 
cidentally is a most determined matchmaker. His one purpose in 
life is to make other people happy. With infinite tact he wins the 
confidence of every man and woman of the little town of South- 
mead, brings about a number of happy marriages, reconciles dis- 
contented husbands and wives, and gives peace and joy to the 
hearts of disconsolate maiden ladies. We are all pleased when at 
the end he himself marries the girl of his choice. 


JOSEPH PENNELL’S PICTURES OF THE WONDER OF 
WORK. Reproductions of a series of drawings, etchings, 
lithographs made by him about the world, 1881-1915, with 
impressions and notes by the artist. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $2.00 net. 


In his preface the well-known American artist, Joseph Pennell, 
tells us that he has done his best to give Americans a graphic 
record of what the industrial world is doing, or, as he puts it, “ to 
tell of the wonder of work as I see it in NewYork, Chicago, San 
Francisco, the coal mines of my native State, in Europe and in 
Panama.” 

The fifty-two illustrations in this volume image forth the 
beauty that Mr. Pennell sees in the building of a New York sky- 
scraper, the ore wharves of Duluth, the flour mills of Minneapolis, 
the copper mines of Butte, the shipping of Genoa, the mills of 
Valenciennes, and the Krupp works of Essen. 

The spirit which animates Mr. Pennell may be seen from 
the following description of New York City taken from a lecture 
he delivered before the Royal Society of Arts in London. He 
writes: “ New York, as the incoming foreigner and the returning 
American see it or might see it, rises a vision, a mirage of the . 
lower bay, the color by day more shimmering than Venice, by 
night more magical than London. In the morning the mountains 
of buildings hide themselves, to reveal themselves in the rosy steam 
clouds that chase one another across their flank; when evening fades 
they are mighty cliffs glimmering with glistening lights in the magic 
and mystery of the night. As the steamer moves up the bay on 
the left the Great Goddess greets you, a composition in color and 
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form, with the city beyond, finer than any in any world that ever 
existed, finer than Claude ever imagined, or Turner ever dreamed.” 


SOCIETY AND PRISONS. By Thomas Mott Osborne. New 

Haven: Yale University Press. $1.35 net. 

Mr. Osborne delivered the lectures of the present volume on 
Society and Prisons, or Some Suggestions for a New Penology, 
at Yale a year ago under the terms of the William Earl Dodge lec- 
tureship. No one can deny that the lecturer held his hearers from 
the beginning to the end of these entertaining talks. He has much 
to tell us about the injustice of the police, the trickery of District 
Attorneys, the defects of the courts, the cruelty of our prisons, 
which, as he says, “ often deprive a convict of his working capacity, 
his sanity and his faith in God.” 

He describes his own experiences as a voluntary convict in 
the roughest gang of Auburn Prison, and pictures in glowing terms 
the success of the Mutual Welfare League which he established 
at Auburn. He denounces strongly the evils of the old system 
on the following counts: it insisted too much on long hours of 
confinement in small unhealthy cells; it fostered unnatural vice; 
its labor system was ill-organized and inefficient; it enforced silence 
to an excess; it allowed no break in the terrible monotony of cell- 
block, buckets, meals, and work; it fostered constant espionage and 
created a number of despicable “ stool-pigeons;”’ it resulted in bru- 
tality on the part of the guards and despair on the part of the 
prisoners. 

Mr. Osborne failed because in his revolt against the real evils 
of our prison system, he went to the other extreme of treating the 
criminals with too much kindness. He is wrong in holding that 
“the only purpose of the prison that will stand the test of intelli- 
gent examination and analysis is that of reformation.” Criminals 
must be deterred from further wrongdoing, and they must be 
punished adequately for their defiance of the law. 


THE SUNDAY MISSAL. Compiled by Rev. F. X. Lasance. New 

York: Benziger Brothers. 75 cents to $4.50. 

We recommend the Sunday Missal as a good prayer-book 
for the laity. Although the print is excessively small, it is 
well arranged, and contains not only the Masses for Sundays 
and holidays, but most of the prayers found in the ordinary prayer- 
book. 
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CONCILIUM TRIDENTINUM: DIARIORUM, ACTORUM, EPIS- 
TULARUM TRACTATUUM NOVA COLLECTIO. Edidit 
Societas Goerresiana. Tomus Secundus. Diariorum Pars 
Secunda. St. Louis: B. Herder. $21.00 net. 

(The Council of Trent: A New Collection of Its Diaries, 

Acts, Epistles and Treatises. Edited by the Goerres Society. 

Volume II. (St. Louis: B. Herder. $2.00 net.) 

The Goerres Society, which purposes to publish all the original 
documents relating to the Council of Trent, well deserves the com- 
mendation of Popes Jeo XIII. and Pius X. for its indefatigable 
industry and its careful scholarship. Its scholars have been for 
many years visiting the private and public libraries of Europe in 
order to edit and compare every manuscript that will help the his- 
torian to form a perfect estimate of the Council of Trent. Their 
work, when completed in the thirteen promised quartos of some 
thousand pages each, will correct for all time the unreliable History 
of the Council of Trent by the apostate Servite, Fra Paola Sarpi, 
and the partial polemical treatise published to refute it by the Jesuit 
Cardinal, Sforza Pallavicino. 

The present volume is the result of six years’ incessant labor. 
The ten documents here printed have been carefully edited from 
manuscripts to be found in the libraries of Paris, Nantes, Rheims, 
Verdun, Saint-Mihiel, Naples, Milan, Rome, Salamanca, Trent, 
Munich, Stuttgart, Wirzburg and Vienna. ‘They comprise the 
fifth, sixth and seventh diaries of Angelo Massarelli, Secretary of 
the Council; the Epilogus of the Acts of the Sacred and Gicu- 
menical Synod of Trent, by Laurent de la Prée, Canon of Tournay; 
The Commentaries of the Council of Trent, by Cardinal Girolamo 
Seripando; The Diaries of Luigi Firmano, a paper master of cere- 
monies at the Council; The Election of Pius IV., by the Augus- 
tinian, Onofrio Panvinio; the account of the death of Paul IV. and 
the conclave and election of Pius IV., by Antonio Guido of Mantua 

(Medole?); The History of the Council of Trent, by Pedro Gon- 
zalez de Mendoza, Bishop of Salamanca, and the diary of Nicole 
Psaume, Bishop of Verdun. 

Massarelli’s fifth diary (November 6,1549-February 8, 1550) | 
treats in detail of the conclave which elected Julius III. It opens 
with a brief account of the last illness, death and burial of Paul 
III. (Alessandro Farnese) and a brief estimate of his character. 
The conclave lasted eighty-two days, and resulted in the election of 
Cardinal de Monte on the sixty-first ballot. 

VOL, CIV.—26 
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The sixth diary (February 9, 1550-September 8, 1551), treats 
of the first year and a half of the pontificate of Julius III. The 
eleventh and twelfth sessions of the Council held on May Ist and 
September Ist were unimportant. 

The seventh diary (February 12, 1555-November 30, 1561) 
is chiefly valuable for its contemporary portraits of Marcellus IL., 
Paul IV. and Pius IV., and its record of the chief happenings of 
their pontificates. 

Laurent de la Prée, Canon of Tournay, gives a_ brief 
account in thirty pages of the first eight sessions of the Council. 
His diary is valuable from the fact that it is the only source we 
possess written from the imperial standpoint. He does not touch 
the questions discussed by the theologians or canonists, but writes 
of the supposed motives that governed the bishops in their debates, 
and the politics that guided the different factions. He is fulsome 
in his praise of the Emperor Charles V., whom he defends on 
every occasion. He never seems to grasp the absurdity of the Em- 
peror’s continued interference in theological matters after the man- 
ner of the old Byzantine emperors, or his usurpation of the Papal 
authority in attempting to settle the doctrinal differences between 
Catholics and Protestants on his own authority. He unjustly 
accuses the legates of cunning and deceit, because they were ever 
strenuous defenders of the Papacy. His style is so full of bitterness 
and prejudice that the editor compares him with Hippolytus and 
Tertullian, while declaring he is not consciously dishonest. 

The Commentaries of Cardinal Seripando, General of the Au- 
gustinian Hermits, cover the period between December 11, 1545, and 
June 4, 1562. He was one of the most learned theologians of the 
day, and one of the best pulpit orators and Scriptural scholars of 
Italy. He was one of the legates during the last sessions of the 
Council, under Pius IV., and took a foremost part in the discussions 
on Justification. His theory of imputed justice was considered by 
ten conferences of theologians, from October 15-26, 1546, and con- 
demned by thirty-two votes to five. 

The other documents are of minor importance. The diary of 
Luigi Firmano (May 19, 1584-December, 1563) gives a detailed 
account of the ceremonies incident to the conclaves of Julius III. 
and Marcellus II., and the Council during the years 1560-1563. 
Onofrio Panvinio of Verona treats of the conclave which elected 
Pius IV. Antonio Guido treats of the same conclave, but adds 
little or nothing to our knowledge of the times. The Bishop of 
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Salamanca’s history of Trent (January, 1562-December 4, 1563 )— 
the only Spanish document—is not really a diary, because it was 
written some time after the facts it records. It deals with the 
preparatory work of the seventeenth, eighteenth, nineteenth and 
twentieth sessions, and with the concluding sessions which pub- 
lished decrees on Communion under both kinds, the Mass, Holy 
Orders, Marriage, Purgatory, Veneration of the Saints, Images 
and Relics, and Indulgences. The last document of the volume by 
Nicole Psaume, Preemonstratensian, Bishop of Verdun, is the only 
document of the present volume which gives in full the speeches of 
the prelates at the closing sessions of the Council (twenty-third to 
twenty-fifth). 

Space prevents us from saying more about the contents of 
these most interesting documents. They will prove a great store- 
house of material for the future historian, and will make every 
Catholic realize the workings of the Holy Spirit in bringing to a 
successful conclusion the great Council which forever declared the 
true teaching of the Catholic Church against the errors of Protest- 
antism, and started the great movement of the true counter reform- 


ation. 


PRIESTS ON THE FIRING LINE. By René Gaéll. New York: 

Longmans, Green & Co. $1.20. 

Today more than twenty thousand French priests are tending 
the wounded on the bloody fields of France. Shoulder to shoulder 
they have taken their places in the front ranks, helping, cheering, 
and suffering with their fellows. When the terrible shock of battle 
comes no supporting exhilaration, no new power born of nervous 
tension that the spirit of killing gives is theirs to help them bear 
up under the fearful strain. They are there to help the wounded, 
to shrive the dying, and to bury the dead. No words of human 
history can ever tell adequately the story of these men. 

When the call to arms came, the priests of France laid aside 
all other considerations and took their places under their country’s 
flag. One of them was not to go to the front. With a heart of 
regret he heard his assignment to a hospital far in the rear. His 
friend, the Abbé Duroy, received the welcomed command to serve 
in the first lines. As the two parted he said: “I have an idea, old 
friend. I'll write to you from ‘la-bas’ as often as I can...... 
and from the impressions you get joined to mine, I’m sure you'll 
be able to write some touching pages.” 
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Thus it was that the Abbé Gaéll came to write this little volume 
that so touches the heart as no other war book has done. Sweet 
with the sanctity of holy men, it has about it an odor of blessedness 
and bravery and nobility that reaches deep down into the spirit. 
When one reads, it calls forth a tear, a smile, a prayer—a hope 
for strength to emulate. It seems incredible that such pain and 
misery could exist, that men could be so noble in the face of death. 
The Abbé Gaéll saw life, when life is shorn of its trappings, and 
he has given it to the reader in terms of such vividness as to move 
the soul to the depths of pity. 

The sad tale of suffering witnessed in the hospitals of France 
is intensely pathetic in its detail. It is surpassed only by the inspir- 
ing story of the work being done by the priest at the front. Words 
of praise are so futile in the face of the beautiful facts of heroic 
self-sacrifice. Read of the death of the Abbé Duroy and you will 
see the futility of a reviewer’s words of praise. “As you think of it 
all, in its greater meaning, words of praise seem harsh and profane.” 


TOWARD AN ENDURING PEACE. A Symposium of Peace Pro- 
posals and Programmes. Compiled by Randolph S. Bourne. 
New York: American Association for International Concilia- 
tion. 

What means have been suggested and what constructive meas- 
ures have been put forward to bring about a lasting peace between 
nations, the student of international conciliation will find fully dis- 
cussed in this compilation published and gratuitously distributed by 
the American Association for International Conciliation. The vol- 
ume, the editors tell us, “is intended primarily for libraries and 
for the shelves of men and women seriously interested in inter- 
national affairs.” It is worthy of this purpose, for it presents 
thoroughly the best thought of the radical peace writers and 
workers, and gives a comprehensive view of their aims and means. 
In addition to articles from writers, such as Charles W. Eliot, 
Norman Angell, Rudolph Euchen, John A. Hobson and A. Laur- 
ence Lowell, the book contains the various peace proposals and 
programmes published during the past two years in Europe and the 
United States. 

This work is rich in thought and idealistic in trend. No per- 
son interested in international comity can afford to slight its pages, 
so complete are they in the presentment of the many proposals to 
insure a world peace. But while the thinker will appreciate, he 
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cannot always commend. Invariably the plan set forth is for the 
formation of leagues or societies to enforce peace—a method in- 
herently defective. The secret of peace lies not from without but 
within the individual, and it is to be seriously doubted if mere 
sociological efforts can move men to lay aside the baser but closer 
appeals of self-advancement and national interests for the nobler 
but more abstract ideals of international brotherhood. It is most 
lamentable to see how religion, as an efficient agency for peace, has 
been forgotten or deliberately put aside by modern thinkers. By 
their silence they are denying the one thing necessary. The Hague 
Conference excluded the successor of the Prince of Peace; no 
world-wide peace movement will be successful unless it recognize 
him. 


MR. BRITLING SEES IT THROUGH. By H. G. Wells. New 

York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

The world war, with its awful consequences of suffering and 
death, cannot, at this time, be a suitable theme for a novel of our 
present-day fiction type. Mr. Wells has given us the only kind of 
war novel possible at this time. The world is different since the 
war began, especially are the people of the belligerent countries 
different because of the war. This Mr. Wells has taken as his 
central idea, and in the high lights of the struggle he shows us 
a wonderful study of character change and character development. 

There is little or no emphasis on the plot in the story of Mr. 
Britling. There is no real need of such, for the war provides suf- 
ficient action. It is rather in the effect of these events on the 
character of individuals that Mr. Wells is interested, and he shows 
remarkable insight in his studies. 

Mr. Britling is a writer who has secured a place in the world 
of literature, and looks out upon the world from his typical Eng- 
lish home.. Mr. Britling and his family represent a cross section 
of the middle class of England, and their lives are the lives of the 
ordinary Englishman before the war. They play badminton, write, 
read, think, all in terms of the secure and protected. Then comes 
the catastrophe they had been speaking and writing of for years, 
and it finds all unprepared both materially and spiritually. The 
reaction is strong, especially upon the character of Mr. Britling, 
who attains a newer and wider consciousness, and rises to greater 
powers. 

Mr, Wells has written much that absorbs. None, however, of 
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his other novels shows the strength of Mr. Britling Sees It Through. 
It is trenchant and powerful, not merely in the mechanics of fiction, 
for it is more than fiction. but in the depths he probes in character- 
analysis. It is clear-visioned, purposeful but, above all, strong. 


DEFOE: HOW TO KNOW HIM. By William P. Trent. Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.25 net. 

This entertaining volume gives a brief sketch of the life and 
writing of Defoe. The author rightly calls him “the real father 
of the English novel in the sense that he was the first Englishman 
to write a truly readable, widely circulated, and permanently valu- 
able prose story dealing with secular human life.” 

All his life long he was a writer of controversial political 
pamphlets, selling his pen to the highest bidder without the slightest 
scruple. He edited a newspaper, The Review, for nine years, and 
although cultivated readers of the early eighteenth century affected 
to despise him, he was in range of information and intellectual 
ability without a rival among the editors of the’ period. 

Defoe will always be remembered for his Robinson Crusoe, 
which has given untold pleasure to children of every nation for the 
past two hundred years. No one today reads his Whig or Tory 
pamphlets, his coarse Moll of Flanders, or his dull New Voyage 
Around the World. 

The book before us is especially valuable, because at the end of 
every chapter it presents scores of selections from Defoe’s various 
writings. They give the student a very good notion of the immense 
activity and the great versatility of this indefatigable writer. 


THE BOOK OF THE PROPHET EZEKIEL. By Rev. A. B. 
Davidson, D.D. Revised by Rev. A. W. Streane, D.D. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.10. 

Dr. Davidson published his edition of the Book of Ezekiel 
for the Cambridge Bible for schools and colleges in 1892. Dr. 
Streane, Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, revised this 
work just before his death in 1915. He adapted the commentary 
to the Revised Version, and introduced in the notes many changes 
in detail. 

This learned commentary contains much of interest and value 
to the Bible student, but we must warn Catholic readers against 
this volume’s continual denial of the supernatural. The idea of a 
Prophet being inspired is totally ignored, and Ezekiel with the 
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other Prophets is spoken of as a man who writes ¢ither in an 
exalted frame of mind or in a trance. To quote the author’s 
words: “It is probable that the prophet was subject to trances, 
for the vision is but a higher form of the mental condition which 
clothes its thought in symbols, and this symbolism is characteristic 
of the whole book.” 


THE HISTORY OF ST. NORBERT. By Rev. C. J. Kirkfleet, Ord. 

Prem. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.80 net. 

Father Kirkfleet has written an excellent life of the founder 
of the Premonstratensians, St. Norbert. Strangely enough this 
Saint is little known among English-speaking peoples, although at 
one time there were no less than sixty-seven abbeys of the Nor- 
bertine or White Canons in England, Scotland and Ireland. Indeed 
this is the first complete biography that has appeared in English, 
although over thirty lives of the Saint have been written since 1599. 

Father Kirkfleet’s volume is interesting from the first page 
to the last. He describes St. Norbert’s life at the University of 
Cologne, and at the Court of the Emperor Henry; his miraculous 
conversion, his poverty and penance, his founding of the Premon- 
stratensians, his zeal in combating heresy, his efforts at reform, 
his many miracles, his foundations, his rule, his activity as Arch- 
bishop of Magdeburg, his relations with King Lothaire and Pope 
Innocent II., and his literary labors. 


ARCH AZ OLOGY AND THE BIBLE. By George A. Barton, Ph.D. 
Philadelphia: American Sunday-school Union. $2.00 net. 
One of the minor evils of the Great War is the set-back given 

to archeological exploration in the Near East, just at a time when 

much important work was on the point of being accomplished. 

This is an evil, however, which the world bears with sufficient 

equanimity; and archeologists may compensate for it, to some 

extent, by taking stock of the gains already made. We are for- 
tunate in having this work done for us, in the volume before us, 
by a scholar of wide and solid acquirements. Professor George 

A. Barton of Bryn Mawr is a Biblical commentator, an assyriolo- 

gist and an archeologist of a long-established reputation, which 

was recently crowned by his election as President of The American 

Oriental Society. An elementary work by such a man comes with 

more than ordinary authority. We are happy to add that Dr. 

Barton’s work is written in a reverent spirit, and with faith in 
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the divine inspiration of the Bible, and that his critical views, 
whatever they may be, are not obtruded upon the reader. 

The present work is intended as a summary of the results of 
archzeology so far as they shed light upon Holy Scripture. Writ- 
ten as an aid to the Sunday-school, it is by no means a work for 
children, but it is well adapted to the needs of college students who 
have acquired a certain familiarity with the Bible. Its scope is 
wider than many readers would judge from its title. He first gives 
a sketch of the various civilizations surrounding the ancient He- 
brews of Egypt, of Babylonia and Assyria, and, newest and most 
interesting of all, of the Hittite Empire, confining himself mostly 
to the new light which their archzological remains cast upon the 
Bible. This is done, briefly, in three chapters; and then follow 
thirteen chapters upon the archeology of Palestine, its cities, its 
roads, and agriculture, its domestic and religious life, etc., and one 
chapter for the Greek setting of apostolic history. This section of 
the work goes systematically over the ground usually covered in the 
old books on Biblical archzology, but is enriched by many recent 
discoveries. The second section gives a very extensive collection 
of texts, recovered by explorations and happy finds, which illustrate 
various books of the Bible. One would have to search through 
many books and periodicals to gather the materials here brought 
together in one volume and set in their proper light. The author 
ransacks Babylonia and Egyptian remains for parallels, to give a 
few examples, to the Biblical accounts of Creation, of the Flood, 
of the Patriarchs, of the Mosaic Code, of the history of the kings. 
He quotes liberally from their poetry and folk-wisdom to find par- 
allels to Job, the Psalms, the wisdom literature and the Prophets. 
A chapter on the reputed “ Sayings of Jesus,” one on the census of 
Quirinus, and one giving some new light upon the Acts and the 
Epistles conclude the literary part of this volume. 

By no means the least valuable feature of this publication is 
the large number of full-page plates, one hundred and fourteen, 
which it contains. They give a vivid picture of Oriental, and par- 
ticularly of Palestinian, civilization. 

The whole work is, in fact, deserving of the highest com- 
mendation, as a successful attempt to give within the compass of 
one volume the chief results of archzological discovery as illustrat- 
ing the Bible. 

There is one very notable omission, however: no mention is 
made of the recovery of the Hebrew text of Ecclesiasticus, but as 
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that book is excluded from the Protestant canon, the reason for the 
omission is evident. We might add, also, that the New Testament 
is not at all generously treated, probably because Dr. Barton, as a 
Semitic scholar, is more at home in the Old Testament. One truth 
shines out from the paralleling of the inspired text, that the heathen 
neighbors of the Hebrews, though superior to them in material 
civilization, were incomparably their inferiors in religion and ethical 
doctrines. This is a fact, we are glad to say, that is well recognized 
and proclaimed by Dr. Barton and explained by reference to the 
true cause, that the sacred books of the Hebrews were not the 
product of man alone, but of man aided by the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost. Digitus Dei est hic. 


SPEAKING OF HOME. By Lillian Hart Tryon. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $1.00 net. 

It is not as a reformer with plans of standardization that the 
author speaks of home; nor does she enter into controversy in de- 
fence of that institution so heartily condemned by a generation that 
apparently regards it entirely as a fetich to which far too much has 


been sacrificed. She writes engagingly of the interests and pleasures 
of housekeeping and homemaking as she has found them; and it 
is plain that the drudgery so bitterly complained of by women is 
recognized by her as the labor inseparable from an art in which, as 
much as in any other, delicacy and distinction in self-expression are 
to be found. A book so sensible and witty as this little volume 
of “ Essays of a Contented Woman” deserves to be widely read. 


PRAYER. Its Necessity, Its Power, Its Conditions. By Rev. Fer- 
reol Girardey, C.SS.R. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.00 net. 
The well-known Redemptorist, Father Girardey, has written 

an excellent treatise on the necessity, the efficacy, and the conditions 

of prayer. In simple devout language he tells Christians how to 
pray, and illustrates the Catholic doctrine of prayer by practical 
lessons taken from the Gospel. He devotes a special chapter to 

St. Alphonsus’ teaching on mental prayer, and ends his volume 

with a number of selections from Father Bronchain’s Meditations. 


JUVENILE PLAY CATALOGUE. Edited by Katherine Brégy. 
Philadelphia: The Catholic Theatre Movement. 25 cents. 


This pamphlet contains a list of about two hundred plays suit- 
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able for the use of schools and societies of young people, with some 
practical suggestions regarding their production. It is a varied 
list, including operettas, fairy plays, mythological plays and some 
recognized standard plays. It gives brief synopses and information 
concerning the character of the plays, the number of parts and other 
useful data. 

It will be helpful to all who are seeking suitable plays for young 
amateurs, and is a happy augury of the work to be accomplished 
by the Catholic Theatre Movement. 

One adverse criticism we might mention. The catalogue rec- 
ommends editions of Shakespeare issued by some of the publishers 
of so-called “acting” editions. Most of these editions are shock- 
ingly garbled and should, in full, be condemned rather than recom- 
mended. 


THE REPRESENTATIVE ENGLISH PLAYS. From the Middle 
Ages to the end of the Nineteenth Century. Edited with in- 
troduction and notes by John S. P. Tatlock, Stanford Uni- 
versity, and Robert G. Martin, Northwestern University. 
New York: The Century Co. $2.50 net. 

This is an unusually full and complete collection for a single 
volume, embracing as it does the whole field of English drama, 
from Noah’s Ark to Lady Windemere’s Fan. The editors in the 
preface urge the difficulties that faced them in the selection of 
plays, and plead that they have been driven to choose on practical, 
rather than theoretical, grounds, allowing various considerations to 
prevail. The result is satisfying. We have excellent collections 
a-plenty of mysteries and miracles, and of Elizabethan plays, and 
even the successful dramas of the last decade or two have received 
attention; but the plays of the intervening periods have been com- 
paratively neglected. The Restoration and the eighteenth century 
have received but scant critical attention, and the early nineteenth 
century has been forgotten—deservedly so, perhaps. 

This collection, however, makes a good many omissions. 
There is scant representation of each period, it is true, but a single 
volume has limitations that must be respected. The plays, how- 
ever, are well chosen and representative. The Elizabethan period - 
occupies nearly one half of the book, but that is not an undue pro- 
portion. The Restoration is adequately represented by Dryden, 
Otway and Congreve. It is gratifying to see Fielding’s Tom 
Thumb the Great included with the familiar works of Sheridan 
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and Goldsmith as typical of the eighteenth century. Fielding as a 
dramatist is known to too few of this generation. Addison’s Cato 
and Steele’s Conscious Lovers make this division of the work fairly 
complete. 

The editors have done as well as could be done with the barren 
field of the early nineteenth century. The Cenci, despite its re- 
volting theme, has some claim to notice, and The Lady of Lyons 
represents the taste of the period, though its tinsel looks sadly 
tarnished now. Browning’s A Blot on the-’Scutcheon and Wilde’s 
Lady Windemere’s Fan bring the book almost to our own day. 
The volume includes an excellent bibliography. 


THE POETS LAUREATE OF ENGLAND. By W. Forbes Gray. 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50 net. 

“‘ While the laureateship is largely a record of mediocre poetry, 
and witnesses to the indestructible and bewitching power of flattery, 
it nevertheless affords many profitable lessons for the student of 
English literary history.” These words from the preface to Mr. 
Gray’s informative volume might very well be taken as its keynote. 
The book brings together a number of historical and biographical 
facts which are useful—at times even necessary—for the literary 
student, and which are often interesting if seldom inspiring. It 
is not the historian’s fault that of the seventeen laureates who 
have so far won the English laurel, only four have been poets of 
the first class; nor that only one (Tennyson) should have “ thor- 
oughly understood his business.” For the rest, the story is a 
curious commentary upon “ cabbages and kings ’—to say nothing 
of politics, poetasters and the periodical religious upheavals of 
British history since the reign of Elizabeth. 

Mr. Forbes Gray is in the main—and in spite of an old-fash- 
ioned clinging to such adjectives as “ Romanish ”’—a sympathetic 
critic. His verdict upon Dryden might have been more charitable, 
and more true, had he trusted less to Macaulay, often an unreliable 
witness where his own prejudices were involved. Alfred Austin 
received at his hands an appreciative justice which is none too 
common. One wishes that in commenting upon the three-year inter- 
regnum between the death of Tennyson and the appointment of 
Austin, or later in recording the induction of Dr. Bridges, the 
author might have found opportunity to discuss the widespread 
agitation in England in favor of a woman laureate—namely, that 
rare poet, Alice Meynell. 
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THE OWLET LIBRARY. Ten volumes. $1.00 net. 


THE KNOW ABOUT LIBRARY. Twenty volumes. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00 net. 


Nothing is left undone today in order to make learning easy 
and pleasant for our children. The ingenuity of their elders is put 
to full service in devising means that will make the royal way 
more entertaining and delightful, and cause the younger ones to 
forget the climb. Thus, for example, E. P. Dutton & Co. has just 
issued The Owlet Library—a series of small books artistically pre- 
sented. Their very attractiveness will force the child to learn of the 
people of foreign lands; of the different animals; of Mother Goose 
rhymes; of birds; of boats; of fishes; of feathered barnyard folk; 
of flowers and of butterflies. All the little volumes are handsomely 
illustrated, and the gorgeous stamps to be placed over the story or 
the description will make the child forget entirely the passage of 
time. 


And the same house publishes The Know About Library of 
twenty volumes. We have seldom seen anything more attractive 
or ingenious in the way of toy books of information. Gorgeously 
illustrated and fantastically cut after the shape of the subject of 
study, with equally well illustrated stamps to be placed by the child 
in their proper place, they make even an aged one believe that it 
would be a pleasure for him thus to learn about the different birds 
and the wild flowers and the songs of winged creatures, and all 
those varied glorious wonders with which God has crowded the 
universe. 


WORKMANSHIP IN WORDS. By James P. Kelly. Boston: 

Little, Brown & Co. $1.00 net. 

Thomas Hardy speaks in one of his books of “an appalling 
increase every day in slipshod writing that would not have been 
tolerated for one moment a hundred years ago.” This suggestive 
and stimulating volume points out many an instance of slipshod 
writing in the works of some of the best writers of the past seventy- 
five years in England and America. The author’s work is the fruit 
of long experience in teaching, long-continued familiarity with 
good literature, and a life-long interest in good workmanship. He 
does not burden the student with a number of grammatical rules, 
or set forth personal theories of style, but teaches solely by con- 
crete examples drawn from the errors of Newman, Arnold, Mere- 
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dith, Hardy, Pater, James, Lowell, Howells, Lounsbury, Churchill, 
Dana, and many others. 

Under the four headings of grammatical propriety, clearness, 
ease and force, he calls attention to mistakes in syntax, faulty punc- 
tuation, misused words and particles, and lack of clearness in con- 
struction. There is not a dull page in the book. 


pp eneey J. DESMOND has written a small volume whose 
value is not at all proportionate to its size. The Way to Easy 
Street (Chicago, Ill.: A. C. McClurg & Co. 50 cents) may be de- 
scribed as a hearty cheerful call to the pessimistic and the self-analy- 
tical to forget themselves and their troubles, and cultivate a wider 
outlook and a warmer heart. We recommend the volume as a 
particularly welcome one at this time of the Christmas season. 


a that we feel we ought to mention in order to give them 

notice for the Christmas holidays are Morning Face, by Gene 
Stratton-Porter, author of Freckles. This is a delightful volume 
of prose and poetry on flowers and birds and children. The press 
work and the illustrations are of exceptional beauty and merit. 
Children of from ten to fourteen years of age would consider such 
a book a most precious Christmas gift. It is published by Double- 
day, Page & Co., of New York, and sells for $2.00 net. 


HE literary merit of The Allies’ Fairy Book will be sufficiently 

indicated when we say that it is written by Edmund Gosse. It 
gives examples of the folk lore of the present Allied nations. The 
illustrations are done by Mr. Arthur Rackham, and are artistically 
drawn and colored. The price of the book is $1.75 and is published 
by J. B. Lippincott Co., of Philadelphia. 


N The Psychology of the Common Branches, by Frank Nugent 

Freeman (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25), the author 
applies the scientific principles of psychology to the teaching of 
Writing, Drawing, Reading, Spelling, Music, History, Geography 
and Mathematics. Some generalizations upon Natural Science, fol- 
lowed by questions and topics for discussion, complete this effort 
to present the matter in a form serviceable to teachers. One can 
hardly fail to note with pleasure the lack of dogmatism in the tone 
of the work, as well as the simplicity and practicality of the sug- 
gestions. Such points are likely to render the book what its author 
wishes it to be—an aid in the task of elementary education. 
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HE FOURTH READER of the Ideal Series of Catholic Read- 

ers, by a Sister of St. Joseph, and published by the Macmillan 
Co., New York (60 cents), is well compiled for the use of 
the pupil who has advanced from the period of learning to read 
to that of reading to learn. The selections will whet the pupil’s 
appetite to know more of the riches of literature and fuller ac- 
quaintance with the leading authors. Here and there, however, are 
verses and readings that seem scarcely worth while. 


planes ISLAND, the adventures of three Boy Scouts 

in the South Sea Islands, by Rupert Sargent Holland (Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25 net). There really was, just about 
two hundred years ago, a buccaneer who bore the sobriquet of 
Blackbeard. Chance threw the opportunity of recovering some, 
at least, of his ill-gotten gains into the way of our heroes, and 
the story of how it was seized upon and followed out successfully 
makes interesting and exciting reading. The boys are earnest, hard- 
working, courteous to their elders, and one might say, best of all, 
unselfish. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS. 


The America Press, of New York, has published in the latest numbers of 
The Catholic Mind, Pseudo-Scientists vs. Catholics, by F. L.; An Eighteenth- 
Century Social Work, by Rev. H. Fouqueray, S.J.; Race Suicide, by Rev. M. P. 
Dowling, S.J. 5 cents each. 

The Australian Catholic Truth Society of Melbourne, Australia, sends us 
Bennie and the Bishop, by Miriam Agatha; Capital Punishment, by Rev. J. J. 
Ford, S.J.; Woman’s Work in the World and The Church and Woman, by Rev. 
W. J. Lockington, S.J. 5 cents each. 

In a brief brochure of sixty pages, Spiritistic Phenomena and Their Inter- 
pretation (Buffalo: Catholic Union Store. 20 cents), J. Godfrey Raupert again 
calls attention to the evils of spiritism. In three chapters he treats of the facts, 
the phenomena, and the interpretation of the phenomena of spiritism. He brings 
out the impossibility of establishing identity, the immoral character and aim 
of spirits, the dangers to health attending evocation, the contradictory character 
of spirit-teaching, and the absolute and bitter antagonism of spiritism to the 
Christian Gospel. 

Harold M. Wiener, M.A., the well-known Biblical scholar, sends us a reprint 
of his article in Bibliotheca Sacra on the Date of the Exodus. (Oberlin, O.: 
The Bibliotheca Sacra Co. 25 cents.) 

The Apostleship of Prayer, of New York, has just issued their Almanac 
of the Sacred Heart for 1917. (12 cents.) It contains a number of good stories, 
a sketch of Windthorst, an account of the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day, 
and a few words of advice upon betrothal and marriage. 

Benziger Brothers, of New York, have published the Catholic Home Annual 


for 1917. (25 cents.) : 
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The Bureau of American Ethnology has just published The Ethnobotany of 
the Tewa Indians, by W. W. Robbins, J. P. Harrington and B. Freire-Marreco. 

We have received the Twenty-ninth and Thirtieth Annual Reports of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology from the Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington. These two volumes discuss the Ethnogeography of the Tewa Indians 
of the Upper Rio Grande Valley, New Mexico, by John P. Harrington; The 
Ethnobotany of the Zuni Indians of Western New Mexico, by Matilda C. 
Stevenson, and An Inquiry into the Animism and Folk-Lore of the Guiana 
Indians, by Walter E. Roth. 

The Negro Year Book for 1917, published annually by the Tuskegee In- 
stitute of Alabama (35 cents), has been compiled by Monroe N. Work. It 
gives a good review of current events relating to the negroes of the United 
States, and a comprehensive statement of historical and statistical facts arranged 
for ready reference. Some of the topics discussed are: The Anti-Saloon League 
and the Negro; the Jim Crow Car; Segregation; Rural Schools Improvement; 
the Use of Colored Soldiers in the European War. 

No. 21.of The Transactions of the Illinois State Historical Society contains 
a number of interesting papers: The Life of Adlai Stevenson, by J. W. Cook; 
The Life of General James Shields, by F.,O’Shaughnessy; The Story of the 
Banker-Farmer Movement, by B. F. Harris; Indian Treaties Affecting Lands in 
Illinois, by F. R. Grover. 


FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


Bloud et Gay in the new numbers of the series, The French Clergy and the 
War, edited by Bishop Lacroix, include a discussion of the rebuilding of 
Rheims Cathedral; accounts of priests who serve in the army; the story of the 
parish of Vitry-le-Francois while that town was in possession of the German 
army. 

The same publishers continue their series of Pages Actuelles, with pamphlets 
containing important comment from such journals as L’Action Francaise, Le 
Figaro, Le Journal des Débats, written during the first months of the war. 
Les Auméniers Militaires, from the same house, bears testimony to the valor 
of the Catholic chaplains. 

The same publishers issue a series entitled, Catholics in the Service of 
France, which will be of important apologetic value. Abbé Georges Ardant, 
with three collaborators, bears testimony to the religious revival in France in 
the volume, L’Eveil de Ame Frangaise devant Appel aux Armes. 

Two extremely valuable and timely volumes are issued by P. Lethielleux 
of Paris, entitled, Benoit XV. et Le Conflit Europeén, by Abbé d’Angel. 
Adverse criticism is frequently heard from hostile sources against the Holy 
Father’s attitude and conduct in this war. The noted author reviews the 
attitude and the action of the Papacy in the light both of Catholic principles 
and of history; gives all the documents of Pope Benedict concerning the war; 
analyzes them; answers objections and vindicates, if vindication were needed, 
the course outlined and adhered to by Benedict XV. A valuable chapter is 
added on the importance of the independence of the Holy See, and the necessity 
of including the Holy Father in any peace conference that is to be effective. 
The publishers will later continue the series. It will thus make eventually 
a complete digest of Papal documents and pronouncements on the War. 





Recent Events. 


The Editor of Tue Catuoric Worxp wishes to state that none 
of the contributed articles or departments, signed or unsigned, of 
the magazine, with the exception of “ With Our Readers,” voices 
the editorial opinion of the magazine. And no article or department 
voices officially the opinion of the Paulist Community. 


With the exception of a minute number of 
France. Socialists, France remains firm in the often- 
expressed determination not even to discuss 
any terms of peace before the enemy is completely vanquished. 
Two Bishops of the Church have recently been paying a visit to 
Ireland. Monsignor Touchet, Bishop of Orleans, speaking at May- 
nooth, made a clear statement concerning the attitude of the Church 
to the war. To an insinuation, to which currency had been given 
in certain circles, that there was some difference of opinion as to 
the necessity or the conduct of the war between the clergy and the 
other elements of the French, he gave an emphatic contradiction: 
“ There is not one of us that does not feel and resent all the cruelties 
of the war, nor is there one who does not believe that the war 
which France is waging has all the elements of a just war such as 
are laid down in Catholi¢ theology—for instance, in the works of 
St. Thomas Aquinas and of his great commentator, Suarez. It is 
not we—it is not the successive French Ministers, to whatever 
party they belonged—who have wished for the war. We defend our- 
selves. Our country has been violated. It has been violated by a 
raid through a neutral country, a country recognized as neutral by 
international contracts and by European international right. We ~ 
have opposed our armies to the invader. How would it be possible 
that bishops, that priests could hesitate to applaud and bless such 
resistance.” The Bishop added that even the members of the re- 
ligious orders who had been harshly expelled from the country came 
rushing back at the first call of the trumpet when told that France 
was in danger. 
Royalists and members of exiled families are as united in 
their efforts as is the rest of the nation. The Empress Eugénie 
has given up a large wing of her mansion in England for use as 
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a hospital for the wounded officers of France’s Allies, and to its 
supervision and the supply of its wants she is devoting continuous 
attention. 

The unity which prevails internally in France as regards the 
war is developing to a still more close union between France and 
her Allies. This development is due to the supremacy which France 
has established in their councils. The mistakes which have been 
made are said to have been due to failure to accept the advice which 
was given by the French Government. Of this Government, M. 
Briand, the Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary, is the inspira- 
tion. He now holds a commanding position as the leading states- 
man of Europe. His position, however, is not uncontested even at 
home. M. Clemenceau, at such a crisis as the present, is striving 
to raise the old issue of clericalism against anti-clericalism, main- 
taining that the Vatican is using the war as an opportunity to 
regain temporal power. To M. Clemenceau, M. Briand is offering 
an earnest opposition. 

The Somme campaign is proceeding according to the plans of 
the Allies. Slowly but surely the enemy is being driven back, and 
manifesting ever more and greater signs of demoralization. Large 
numbers of prisoners have been taken. It is not thought that there 
will be any cessation of attempts to advance during the winter, 
except when the weather conditions render such attempts impos-: 
sible. The great push, for which that on the Somme was just 
a feeler, will in all probability not take place until the spring. 
By far the most striking event of the month has been the brilliant 
victory of the French at Verdun. In a few days they have re- 
taken positions which had cost the Germans hecatombs of men 
and several months of effort. Forts Haudromont and Vaux have 
been recaptured, and Germany has suffered a defeat in an effort 
upon which she had staked much. 


The war began with outfages inflicted upon 

Belgium. the Belgians for their resistance to the might 

of Germany. This resistance has been main- 

tained both within the small area of two hundred square miles, 
which still remains in the occupation of the Belgian army and its 
Allies, and in the far larger portion which has been occupied by 
the Germans. The exact conditions under which the population 


exists have not been learned, the utmost pains having been taken to 
VOL. CIV.—27 
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keep the world outside in complete ignorance. Of late, however, 
certain incidents have occurred which have rendered it impossible 
any longer to conceal the truth about the harshness of the rule of 
the invader, and his violation of the universally recognized prin- 
ciples of international law. It is to Cardinal Mercier and the 
Bishops of Belgium that the world is indebted for testimony so 
authentic and incontrovertible that any further attempt at conceal- 
ment will be useless, supported and confirmed as it has since been 
by the dispatch of the American Chargé d’A ffaires at Berlin. Cardi- 
nal Mercier’s protest to the civilized world declares that the military 
authorities are daily deporting thousands of inoffensive citizens in 
order to set them at forced labor, giving them, according to another 
account, eight cents a day. The ordinances at first only dealt with 
unemployed men who refused, from patriotic motives, to work for 
their oppressors. They have since been made to apply to all able- . 
bodied men. Proceeding by regions, all, whether employed or not, 
are carried off and deported to unknown destinations. In four of 
these, from eight hundred and twelve hundred were rounded up daily. 
These methods have been growing in harshness. As long ago as 
August of last year, forced labor for the unemployed was ordered 
and that only for Belgium; in May of this year orders were given 
for forcibly taking the unemployed to places not merely in Belgium, 
‘but also in Germany for the benefit of the Germans. Soldiers are 
used to separate children from fathers, husbands from wives. All 
this is being done in spite of formal assurances repeatedly given by 
various high German authorities, that the liberty of the civil popula- 
tion would in every way be respected. Nor is more regard paid to 
the rights of property. War levies, which have reached a total of a 
milliard of francs, have been imposed, and are being continued at 
the rate of forty millions of francs monthly. 

The Cardinal’s protest was followed by one from the Belgian 
Government, which gives further details of the systematic measures 
of oppression which have been adopted, involving still more en- 
‘croachments upon international law. Among these is the fact 
that one of the works imposed upon the Belgians is the making of 
trenches for the soldiers, thereby freeing the latter for active service 
on the firing line. No provision is made for the families which have 
been left behind. Even refugees who have returned from Holland 
and England on the invitation of the Germans with the assurance 
that they wished Belgium to resume its ordinary peaceful conditions, 
are now being forced to work under German taskmasters. 
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So flagrant are these violations of international law that at 
last our Government has felt itself called upon to take action. The 
Chargé d’A ffaires at Berlin has been instructed to tell the Chancellor 
of the German Empire that such measures are in defiance of human- 
ity and international law, and are producing what the Secretary of 
State calls an unfortunate effect upon neutral opinion. This protest 
is based upon information given by the Embassy in Berlin. The 
Pope also, it is said, is upon the point of addressing a similar 
remonstrance to the German Emperor. This is the more likely to 
be well-founded, because His Holiness has clearly manifested good 
will to Belgium by sending a nuncio whose sympathies are openly 
with the country’s independence. Monsignor Locatelli has labored 
to remove all suspicion and all misunderstanding from the minds 
of the Belgians with reference to the policy of the Holy See. This 
policy, it is publicly stated, and that without contradiction, has for 
its end and object the complete restoration of the independence and 
sovereignty of the Belgians. A higher authority, the Cardinal 
Secretary of State, in a recent interview declared that the aim of 
the Holy See was to secure an early peace, indeed, but a just and 
permanent peace. Such a peace would involve the freeing of every 
nation from oppression, and the taking into account the aspirations 
of all peoples so far as such aspirations can be realized. Otherwise 
the peace would be no peace, for it could not be permanent. “ To- 
wards the Catholic peoples, the neutrality of the Pope is benevolent, 
because they are the ones who have suffered most. France, eldest 
daughter of the Church; Poland, the Slav child; Belgium, most 
precious to the Holy See because she has endured the worst.” 
The Pope, Cardinal Gasparri declared, has denounced violations 
of international law. 2 ies 

The increase of pressure upon the Belgian civilians is due to 
the ever-increasing need of more men for the defence of the thou- 
sand-mile front which Germany now has to hold. Turks have been 
brought to help the Austro-German forces in Galicia, as well as 
in the attack upon Rumania in the Dobrudja. After the declara- 
tion of the establishment of .a Polish kingdom, volunteers were 
asked for its defence. The man-power of the German Empire 
is being tested to its uttermost. A bill is to be introduced in the 
Reichstag enforcing labor upon every German civilian. The pur- 
pose of the new law is to bring into the service of the State all 
people who are drawing an income without working, or whose 
business does not benefit the national economic interests in order 
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that the whole energy of the Empire may be concentrated on war 
industries. The rejection by King Albert of new terms of peace, 
made through German agents, may be another reason for the new 
measures which have been taken against Belgium. ‘These terms 
included, it is reported, the withdrawal from Belgium, the payment 
of an indemnity for the destruction due to the military occupation, 
the retirement of the German forces from Serbia without indemnity, 
and the return of Lorraine to France. Not much reliance, however, 
can be placed upon the truth of this report. 

Committees have been formed in France and England, as well 
as in other countries, to rebuild the Library of Louvain which was 
destroyed by the Germans in 1914, and to refurnish it with books. 
A very considerable number of valuable works have been already 
collected and arranged, so as to be ready for sending to Louvain 
as soon as the times comes. 


The assassination of the Prime Minister of 

Austria-Hungary. Austria has directed public attention to the 
Dual Monarchy. During the war it has met 

with a continuous series of misfortunes, especially the Cis-Leithan 
Empire, and things within its borders are said to be of a more 
serious character than have been its exterior failures. It has now 
sunk into an almost complete subservience to Germany, and has 
had even to call up the Turks for help. Thus low has fallen the 
Empire which in former days saved Europe from Ottoman domina- 
tion. Beaten in the first year of this war by the forces of the 
small kingdom of Serbia, and driven out of its territory in a dis- 
astrous flight, it is no wonder that she had soon after to flee before 
the invading host of Russia, and that her soldiers were forced to 
surrender in hundreds of thousands. The same catastrophe befell 
her in the present year, although not on so large a scale. Complete 
disaster has been warded off by the almost entire supersession 
of her generals by those of Germany. On the Italian front alone 
has she been able to maintain a not unsuccessful resistance, 
and even here she is gradually yielding ground. The cause 
of these failures are twofold—the discontent which exists within 
her own borders and the want of courage of the officers. The 
cowardice of the latter have made them a byword throughout Ger- 
many. The discontent of Bohemia with the German element of 
Austria has been long and bitter for many years ; the war has greatly 
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accentuated these feelings. The leading statesmen of the country 
were imprisoned at its beginning, and a large number of civilians 
have been executed for treason. Parliamentary rights had been sus- 
pended for some time before the war began. In Austria itself no 
meeting of the Parliament had been held; the officials, of whom the 
assassinated Premier was the chief, having taken into their own 
hands the exercise of all the power which had not been assumed 
either by the Emperor in person or by the military. Austria had 
consequently lapsed into a despotism. Count Stiirgkh had himself 
no political weight; it is said that his murderer was the hired agent 
of a wealthy politician, to whom he owed his appointment and 
who had recently turned against him. The only man of weight 
in the Dual Monarchy today is the Calvinist Prime Minister of 
Hungary, Count Stephen Tisza. The assassination is, however, 
looked upon as an indication of the discontent with the course of 
the war of the Austrian working-classes. 


The course which events have taken in Ru- 

Rumania. mania is deeply disappointing to the Allies. 

It was expected that the entrance of 

King Ferdinand’s armies in codperation with those of Russia 
would have had decisive results, and in the first weeks this antici- 
pation seemed on the point of being realized. A large part of Tran- 
sylvania was overrun by the Rumanian troops, the Austrians being 
driven back in every direction. This has been the uniform expe- 
rience whenever the Austrians have been left unsupported and un- 
commanded by the Germans. So much is this the case that by 
many in Germany the support of her ally is looked upon as one of 
the chief burdens which has fallen upon their shoulders. When a 
German army arrived under the command of von Falkenhayn the 
course of events took another aspect. The Rumanians were driven 
back at two points. It looked as if their country would soon be 
overrun. In the Dobrudja, the course of events was somewhat 
different. The army of Turks, Bulgars and a sprinkling of Ger- 
mans, under the command of von Mackensen, first made a consider- 
able advance, was then driven back, then made a_ further 
advance, in which Constanza and the Cernavoda Bridge were 
taken, and is now being driven back again. It is easy after the 
event to see the mistakes which Rumania made. For political 
reasons, her main effort was directed against Austria, whereas it 
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should have been made against Bulgaria. There is every reason to 
believe that in codperation with her Russian ally, a successful 
advance might have been made upon Constantinople. At least one 
of the most important objects of the war might have been 
achieved—the cutting off of all communication of Germany with the 
Ottoman capital by the seizure of the Orient Railway. As things 
are Rumania is on the defensive. 

While the crushing of Rumania by Germany would be for the 
Allies a great calamity, involving, as it would, the prolongation 
of the war, and a severe blow to their prestige, for the Germans it 
is a matter of supreme and immediate importance. It is now the 
only direction in which the Central Powers can act on the offensive. 
It may even open a door into Russia, a thing of great value now 
that all other doors are closed. The economic interests are perhaps 
of even greater immediate importance under the conditions now 
existent in the Central States. Germany would secure immense 
stores of corn, petroleum, benzine, mineral oils, salt and timber; 
a good railway system, and the Danube as means of transport, 
besides all the crops which the fertile soil of Rumania can produce. 
This possession would relieve Germany from all danger of star- 
vation. In the event of permanent possession by Germany of 
Rumania—a thing, however, that is inconceivable—the control 
of Bulgaria and Turkey, of the Balkans and of Greece would 
be secured. That Greece would enter into the struggle was, 
it is said, fully anticipated by the Government of Rumania. In 
this, however, it has been disappointed. 


One of the foremost of the British news- 

Greece. paper-statesmen is credited with saying that 

the Allied Powers have made with refer- 

ence to the situation in the Balkans every mistake which it was 
possible to make. Perhaps that a situation similar to the present 
never existed before may be something of an excuse. The course 
of events is too intricate and obscure to be gone into fully in these 
pages, nor perhaps will the full truth ever be known. Certain 
facts, however, are clear. The King is a constitutional monarch, 
who is openly violating the constitution to which he owes his power, 
and is supported by a considerable number of Greek citizens in 
the course which he has chosen, their determination being to keep 
Greece neutral in all eventualities. In this policy he has been acting 
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in opposition to the advice and influence of the Prime Minister at 
the beginning of the war—M. Venezelos, the statesman, who in the 
days of the King’s father, when. the dynasty was tottering and 
when all the Courts of Europe were being filled with the cries 
of distress of King George, came to its assistance and brought 
remedies to the State which freed it from the maladies from which 
it had long been suffering. 

In consequence of the King’s refusal to accept his advice, M. 
Venezelos resigned as Premier, and has been succeeded by a series 
of Prime Ministers too numerous to mention, who were willing, in 
greater or less degree to violate their trust in subservience to the 
King or from agreement with him. M. Venezelos has at length set 
up a Provisional Government, disclaiming indeed any personal dis- 
loyalty to the King, but acting in armed hostility to his policy— 
a policy which involved the yielding up to Greece’s most bitter 
enemies important forts and valuable supplies. By how large a 
proportion of the citizens M. Venezelos is being supported is not 
clear, but influential generals and admirals have taken service in 
the forces of the Provisional Government, which are now serving 
with the Allies. The situation thus developed has had a paralyzing 
effect upon the army under the command of General Sarrail, and 
the movement towards the interior of Bulgaria has been not indeed 
completely hindered, but greatly impeded. Rumor says, but only 
rumor, that a division of opinion exists between France and the 
rest of the Allies as to the treatment of King Constantine. France, 
it is said, wishes to deprive him of his throne. The other Allies 
are unwilling to proceed to this extreme. Suggestions have been 
made that the personal influence of the royal houses of Great 
Britain, Italy and Russia has been at work to keep the King upon 
his throne. Certain it is that a brother of the King has been paying 
a visit to London. Fear of treachery compelled the Allies to demand 
the surrender of the Greek fleet, except three warships, a demand 
which was complied with. A conspiracy existed in Athens to officer 
the fleet with pro-Germans and to concentrate in Thessaly, at the 
rear of the Allies troops, guns, stores and material from Athens and 
elsewhere. 
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With Our Readers. 


HE Report of the Proceedings of the Thirteenth Annual Meeting 
of the Catholic Educational Association which has just appeared, 
is well worth the perusal of all interested in the education of our 
Catholic children. The problems and the duties that face us today 
are discussed by those whose knowledge and experience justify their 
leadership. The lay reader who studies these papers will learn the 
Catholic philosophy underlying Catholic action and Catholic policy. 
Their pertinent value extends far beyond the field of education itself, 
and reaches in some measure at least to many other fundamental 
questions. 
* * * * 
OR example, Rev. Charles B. Carroll, S.S.J. discussing Patriotism 
in Education, advises the introduction into our schools of a Cate- 
chism of Patriotism. Speaking of patriotism he gives the following 
useful definitions: 


Patriotism is not Chauvinism, that excessive so-called pa- 
triotism which exalts love of country above love of God, glori- 
fies it into a religion, and puts the flag where the cross of the 
Redeemer ought to be. 

Patriotism is not Jingoism, that race hatred which stirs up 
unnecessary wars. 

Patriotism is not Hyphenism, which disrupts a nation in- 
ternally, poisons a nation’s blood, gnaws at its heart, and kills 
a nation’s very soul. 

Patriotism is not that Nationalism which holds that we have 
a divine mission from heaven to bring the world to our Ameri- 
can way of thinking in all things, and that no American should 
think otherwise. 

Patriotism is not that /nternationalism which holds that the 
national aspirations, national ideals, national institutions, cus- 
toms, and preferences, of all nations, must be destroyed, to 
build upon their ruins a universal socialism. 

Patriotism is defined as “the love of one’s country.” The 
true love of one’s country is properly expressed neither by the 
vociferous fanaticism of some, nor by the lethargic indifference 
of others. Love is expressed and measured by feelings, by 
words, by deeds. Patriotism is not a mere sentiment which a 
citizen may adopt or ignore according to his wish or taste or 
fancy. It is a solemn obligation which binds correspondingly 
in civil life, as divine faith binds in the religious sphere. 


Brother Potamian, who is well-known to our readers through 
his articles in THE CatHotic Wor tp, pleads for more attention to 
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the study of astronomy. The Basic Principle of the Philosophy of 
History is treated in a timely paper by Brother Bernardine, F.S.C. 
Coeducation is discussed by Father Albert Muntsch, S.J., and the 
Problem of the Feeble-Minded by Dr. Madeleine A. Hallowell. 


* eo % * 


NE of the most important papers in the volume is that contributed 

by the Rev. Doctor John F. Fenlon of the Catholic University. 

The subject of it is The State, and since the province of the State 

is being more and more widely extended today in both theory and 

practice, Father Fenlon’s paper is of exceptional timeliness even 

though he necessarily confined himself to the question of the State 
and education. 

Modern conditions, he argues, have made the education of the 
people and the cultivation of science essential to the well-being and 
even to the preservation of the State. This necessity has arisen from 
two causes—the rise of democracy and the rise of industrialism. 
“Tf the modern State would flourish, both popular and higher educa- 
tion are essential.” He declares that education is necessary for the 
-modern State on three counts—economic: military: political. Dr. 
Fenlon under the last heading cites the example or rather the fate 
of Mexico: 


That unhappy land has been unable to maintain a stable 
government, principally because it has no large middle-class, no 
substantial body of intelligent, well-educated, prosperous citi- 
zens who feel the need of security and have the intelligence and 
power to keep the reins of government out of the hands of 
military dictators. No Mexican blanket is large enough to 
shelter two such bedfellows as liberty and illiteracy; before 
morning one or the other is sure to find himself out in the 
cold, and I fear it will always be poor liberty. 


* * ‘ * 2k 


O illiterate populace can be a democracy; it can be ruled over 

only by an oligarchy or a despot. Every democracy, on the other 
hand, as soon as it became conscious of its power, has felt the 
necessity of popular education to preserve its liberties and to equip 
its citizens for the proper fulfillment of their duties. 


This has always been the deep conviction of America, from 
the earliest colonial times down to the present day. Every 
citizenry feels the need of enlightenment to vote on national and 
local questions, and depends for enlightenment on the public 
press. It is incapable, of course, of judging intelligently of all 
political questions—few of us, I fancy, would pass a brilliant 
examination on the merits of the Federal Reserve Bank Act— 
but it does feel competent to decide which party at any period 
can best manage the affairs of the nation. 
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A remarkable instance of the extent dnd use of individual dis- 
crimination and selection by the American electorate was given in the 
recent election, where thousands upon thousands voted a split ticket, 
selecting a Democrat for this office: a Republican for that. 


* * * * 


O nation worthy of the name can be content with a purely utili- 

tarian education. A nation must express and cultivate its soul, 
the higher things of the spirit. ‘“ But who,” asks Dr. Fenlon, “ is to 
provide the education which a whole nation needs?” Private agencies 
alone cannot do it. The Church alone cannot do it, for the Church 
lacks two essential conditions of success—money and the power of 
coercion. So wherever education is universal either the Church and the 
State codperated, or one supplemented or competed with the other, 
or the State assumed the monopoly. Such monopoly by the State is 
unknown in our country. But in other countries such monopoly is 
as normal as is liberty here. Under State monopoly liberty is im- 
possible. Dr. Fenlon quotes the words of John Stuart Mill: 


One thing must be strenuously insisted on—that the govern- 
ment must claim no monopoly for its education either in its 
higher or lower branches, must exert neither authority nor in- 
fluence to induce the people to resort to its teachers in pre- 
ference to others, and must confer no peculiar advantages on 
those who have been instructed by them...... It is not en- 
durable that a government should either in law or in fact, have 
a complete control over the education of the people. To possess 
such a control and actually exert it, is to be despotic. A 
government which can mould the opinion and sentiments of the 
people from their youth upwards can do with them whatever it 
pleases. 

* * * * 


T is of extreme importance that Catholics rehearse this truth: that 
they declare it publicly and privately—for neglect or denial of it 
will sound the death knell of our American Republic. Three steps 
have invariably marked such a course of State monopoly. First, the 
State takes the right of inspection and control in many minor matters, 
sometimes rightly, sometimes wrongly; second, it subsidizes private 
schools, and, third, it absorbs them into the State system. “Our 
schools have now complete liberty and independence: we are better 
situated than Catholics in most countries of Europe, although we 
suffer from a double tax. The essential thing for us is the complete 
preservation of the liberty and independence of our Catholic educa- 
tion. We must above all things, then, hold to this essential of liberty 
and independence, and not barter it for a mess of State pottage.” 
These words are in singular accord with the recent public statement 
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of His Eminence Cardinal Farley at the dedication of St. Bernard’s 
School, New York City. 
* * * * 


HEN Dr. Fenlon proceeds to discuss that many-sided and difficult 

question of the attitude of the State with regard to education 
and religion. The heart of that question, he states, is the menace 
of secularism in State education; the ignoring of God and religion 
in education is hostility under the mask of neutrality. The triumph 
of secularism in State education is becoming more and more com- 
plete. Never before in the history of the world has the experiment 
been tried of educating the nation without religion. Such a course 
spells ruin, national and individual. Irreligion is immorality—the 
denial of that supreme, inviolable moral law which is absolutely 
binding upon nations and their rulers, upon parliaments and upon 
armies. Washington said in his “ Farewell Address:” “ Let us with 
caution indulge the supposition that morality can be maintained 
without religion. Whatever may be conceded to the influence of 
refined education on minds of peculiar structure, reason and expe- 
rience both forbid us to expect that national morality can prevail 
in exclusion of religious principle.” 


It is indeed strange that a practical and level-headed people 
like the Americans can fail to see that religion and morality 
are the foundation of abiding national security and prosperity, 
or, seeing this, can believe that religion and morality can be 
vital elements of our national life if they are excluded from 
our schools. Especially is it remarkable that religious people 
can fail to see the importance of religious education...... We 
desire to see a more enlightened public opinion which will recog- 
nize that you cannot gather the harvest unless you first sow the 
seed; nor reap wheat unless you sow wheat; that you cannot 
have a strong morality in public and private life unless you train 
the children in morality; and that yau cannot train them in mo- 
rality unless you implant in their hearts the love and fear of the 
Eternal Lawgiver and Judge. We desire, also, to have an histor- 
ical truth recognized—namely, that we Catholics have preserved 
the true original American principle of education, professed by 
Puritan, Cavalier, and Catholic, and by the fathers of our 
country, which maintained that the chief and most important 
element in education is the training of the young in religious 
and moral principles. It is not we who have left the channel 
of true Americanism and are willing to drift recklessly on an 
uncharted sea; it is those men who do not fear the experiment 
of training a whole nation without the knowledge and fear 


of God. 
* * * * 


S State monopoly is disastrous to popular liberty, so also is any 
other monopoly of whatsoever kind or power. It is necessary, 
therefore, for the safeguarding of our fundamental rights as Amer- 
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icans that we protest against the encroachments and increased powers 
of such foundations as those known as the Rockefeller and the Car- 
negie. Both, by virtue of the immense sums of money at their 
disposal, are in a fair way to do much to undermine the right concept 
and the right exercise of popular and personal liberty. They are 
intrinsically un-American. Whatsoever right motives may prompt 
their creation, or the exercise of the innumerable and far-reaching 
powers they possess, they cannot but enslave all who are dependent 
on them for a livelihood; they will inevitably control all who are 
benefited by them, they will accept as full justification of their being 
and their methods the good that they achieve; power is of itself 
avaricious, hence they will constantly reach forth to new fields until 
both their ruling spirit and their funds have seized upon public 
utilities, and are able efficaciously to shape those public utilities ac- 
cording to their plans and their economic and religious or non- 
religious belief. They create, in plain terms, a monied autocracy. 
“Money talks,” as the old saying has it, and money oftentimes con- 
vinces. They create, they have already created, a money monopoly. 
The evils inherent in them are not at first apparent: time is required 
for their unfolding, but human history has already repeated the 
lesson often enough for us to understand. And one of the duties of 
preparedness, most pressing for the American people, is constant 
watchfulness, constant protest against the formation and the encroach- 
ment in the field of popular government of these Croesus-like founda- 
tions that are absolutely opposed to the first principles of our Republic. 





LL that indefinite longing after the spiritual and the infinite, 

natural to the human soul, is nowadays very loosely termed 
“mysticism.” This use of the word is a perversion of the Catholic 
term which defines something very definite, very clear, very simple. 

Catholics should certainly be able to think straight and to speak 
intelligently upon the subject. A sound knowledge of the first prin- 
ciples, the fundamental, dogmatic truths of our Faith will not only 
steer them safely through the maze of human opinions, but will guide 
them surely to the highest heights of perfection and wisdom to which 
it is possible for the human soul to mount. Such knowledge is the 
more necessary now because the number of books, magazine and even 
newspaper articles, lectures and parlor discussions on the subject of 
mysticism is constantly increasing. 


* * * * 
HE denial of dogmatic truth so common for the past five decades 


has borne its inevitable result. The road of man’s salvation has 
been lost in the darkness of discussion and of doubt. We no longer, 
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in the speech of some, know truth, but at best an approach to it. A 
popular magazine declared lately, in large type, on its first page, that 
the glory of mankind is that it is fettered by no permanent truth. 
We no longer have knowledge; we have only opinions. Every ques- 
tion of conduct, great or small, may rightly be subject to individual 
decision; that personal conduct is freighted with eternal consequences, 
both here and hereafter, that through it we are directly responsible 
to a personal God Who has given His commandments and confirmed 
them through His Divine Son, are considerations which count but 
little if at all with many in the world of today. 


ETWEEN those who look at the definite revealed word of God 

and seek to make their lives conform to His Will, and those who 
give no consideration to His Word or Will, there is a number beyond 
count who would not knowingly deny His Will nor deliberately reject 
His Word did they know them to be such. Frequently these souls 
are possessed by a longing to know both; to see or believe in the 
Way that He has ordained for their regeneration and their salvation. 
One phase of such longing is in the present extensive cult of mysticism 
outside of the Catholic Church. Sometimes its votaries approach very 
close to the truth; sometimes they wander farther and farther off. 
It is to some a help; to others a hindrance. As an impetus to seek 
the spiritual more faithfully, to inquire seriously and perseveringly 
into the means and ways through which God has made Himself known 
to man, it bespeaks the necessity of the soul for God Who created 
it. But the first step that reason demands is that such a process be 
freed of its indefiniteness; its empty sentimentalism; its ofttimes 
scandalous reconciliation of good and evil, of faith and falsehood. An 
example of such reconciliation is given in an article on “ Mysticism,” 
in The Poetry Review, reprinted in Littell’s Living Age. The writer 
is speaking of the opponents of mysticism who are opponents because 
they judge “the thing begins and ends with Plotinus and the Alex- 
andrian gnostics.” Such is the mysticism of Emerson’s Brahma. 


If the red slayer think he slays, 
Or if the slain think he is slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep and pass and turn again. 


Far or forgot to me is near, 

Shadow and sunlight are the same; 
The vanished gods to me appear, 

And oné to me are shame and fame. 
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They reckon ill who leave me out, 
When me they fly, I am the wings, 

I am the doubter and the doubt, 
And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 


The strong gods sigh for my abode, 

And pine in vain the Sacred Seven; 
But thou meek lover of the good 

Find me and turn thy back on Heaven. 


The problem which souls so influenced are facing is the problem 
of knowing the definite truth of God. All life is built upon definite, 
dogmatic truth; and all supernatural life is built upon supernatural 
truth, the truth which history and experience both prove are revealed 
to us only by a supernatural messenger, Jesus Christ, our Lord, or 
His Church which He has commissioned to speak in His name, and to 
which He has solemnly promised His divine protection from all error. 

One Church through all the ages and today has spoken, and alone 
claims to speak, definite truth with regard to all of man’s relations 
with God, and of God’s relations to man. Like her Divine Master 
and Founder she is the Light that enlighteneth every man who comes 
into the world, the Light without which his feet will trod uncertain 
ways, and his hands reach out in vain for the fullness of spiritual 
life. 

The Catholic Church has taught the ways of sound and sure mys- 
ticism since her earliest days; she has proved them to man by the lives 
of her saints and is so proving them today. 

“ True mysticism,” says Theodore Maynard, in the article already 
quoted, “as practised in common by the Blessed was their experi- 
mental knowledge of God gained through love of Him. 

“The normality of sanctity is a thing especially insisted on by 
the Church; that there is no man in the world who cannot become 
a saint if he but will, since the saint is not unique im kind (as a great 
musician, for instance, is unique), but only in degree. He is merely 
one who, exercising ordinary faculties and practising the virtues within 
the reach of any man, has succeeded to the point of heroism. He 
treads the path of simple and humble duties; and though his soul 
may be snatched up to the seventh heaven and the vision of things 
unlawful for man to utter, his feet are firmly rooted in quiet soil. 

“ Hence the saints’ exquisite poise. They are not less human for 
having plumbed the deep sea of God, but have gained thereby a cer- 
tainty and lightness of touch. 

“ The thought of this kind closeness of our God is at the centre of 
all mystical contemplation,” concludes the writer; “for mystery is 
the exact opposite of mystification.” 
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A LETTER. 
Epitor CATHOLIC WorLD: 

In your November number, Miss May Bateman has an article on The 
Catholic Note in Modern Drama, and on page 170 I find she says: “ The 
Upper Room has never been acted.” 

Dr. McMahon, of New York, at Our Lady of Lourdes Church, has pro- 
duced The Upper Room every year for a number of years. Last year it was 
presented. in Pittsburgh. The Carnegie Institute of Technology, a committee 
of Catholic artists, architects, decorators. painters and musicians, all collaborated 
in the production here, and it was perhaps the finest thing of its kind ever 
seen in the United States. All the Catholic papers and many of the dailies 
carried favorable notices about the production. 

Sincerely, 
T. F. CoAKLey. 
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